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CAA Lists 5.093 Loeations 
In National Airport Plan 


The 1950 national airport plan, listing 5,093 locations at which airports should be con- 
structed or improved to meet existing and anticipated demands for air service over the next 
3 years, was announced last month by D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 

This is the fourth in a series of such plans prepared by the CAA under the Federal Air- 
port Act of 1946, which requires the Administrator to prepare and revise annually a 3-year 


forecast of airport construction or development 
projects considered necessary to provide a system of 
public airports adequate for the needs of civil aero- 
nautics. 

No funds, Federal or sponsor, are assured by in- 
clusion of a location in the plan. However, on the 
basis of appropriations to be made by the Congress, 
the CAA will include in its coming fiscal year pro- 
gram those locations which according to the plan 
show the greatest need. 

For its own guidance, the CAA has estimated the 
cost of the work outlined in the plan at $928,033,000, 
which, broken down, would be $445,688,000 in Federal 
and $482,345,000 in sponsor funds. 

Among the 5,093 locations listed in the 1950 plan, 
4.964 are within the continental limits, while 129 
are in the territories. Of the total projects, 2,316 are 
for improvement of existing airports, while 2,777 are 
for completely new fields. 

The 1950 plan lists 2,465 class I airports, the 


Moves Made To Simplify 


Closer cooperation in the certification of aircraft, as 
an aid to simplification of general airworthiness re- 
quirements, is foreseen as a result of technical dis- 
cussions between British, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, and Civil Aeronautics Board representatives 
in Washington last month. 

The meeting was part of each nation’s participation 
in the International Civil Aviation Organization. As 
a result of developments at the third session, airworthi- 
ness division, Air Navigation Commission, held in 
Montreal last February and March, it was deemed 
advisable that the British and American delegations 
hold informal meetings seeking to obtain agreement 
on numerous technical matters preparatory to the 
next meeting of the division in Montreal in 1951. 
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smallest type, of which 1,848 would be new and 617 
for improvement; 1,078 class II airports, of which 
140 are new and 638 are for improvement; 597 class 
III airports, of which 143 are new and 454 for im- 
provement; 575 class IV and larger airports, of which 
25 are new and 550 for improvement. In addition, 
312 seaplane bases and 66 heliports are listed in the 
plan. 

The 1950 plan is broken down by States and each 
project listed shows present and proposed class of 
airport, type of scheduled air service, and status 
under the Federal Airport Act. State summaries 
break the complete plan down by airport class, new 
airports, those recommended for improvement, and 
estimated cost in Federal and sponsor funds. 

Copies of the 1950 national airport plan may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., at 75 cents per copy. 


Rules for Airworthiness 


One of the purposes of the meetings in Washington 
was to determine if aircraft accidents can be traced to 
design or operating features of various aircraft such 
as wing loading, drag/weight ratio, performance, etc. 
Studies of aircraft accident statistics, together with 
information on the design and operating character- 
istics of the airplane at the time of the accident will 
be made. 

If this approach to the problem proves sound, a 
long step may be taken toward even further reduc- 
tions in aircraft accidents through elimination of 
such features and characteristics as prove significant 
in accidents. This move would further increase the 
already high safety record of scheduled air transporta- 
tion. 


New TSO Series 


Cuts I2 Sections 
Of Kegulations 


Twelve sections of the civil aeronautics 
regulations have been either reduced in size 
and complexity or eliminated as a result of a 
recent technical standard order on aircraft 
safety belts issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. This marks the first time that 
the new TSO system has literally eliminated 
portions of the regulations. 

The TSO on belts establishes as the minimum 
safety requirement a specification developed by the 
National Aircraft Standards Committee, which is 
made up of aircraft manufacturing industry repre- 
sentatives. It allows the manufacturer of safety belts 
to certify that his product meets this specification. 
Thereafter his product may be used in all civil air- 
craft without further test. 

Technical standard orders of the new “C” series 
have set forth CAA requirements for aircraft com- 
ponents and materials on which specific approval 
standards are not contained in the airworthiness re- 
quirements of the civil air regulations. However, 
their use is now being extended to some subjects 
already covered by the CAR, thereby permitting de- 
letion of these requirements and consequent simplifi- 
cation of the regulations. 

Another Advantage Cited.—Another important 
advantage of the TSO system is that it usually makes 
use of recognized government specifications or estab- 
lished industry specifications which have been found 
acceptable by the CAA, thereby eliminating the cre- 
ation of additional specifications. 

Prior to inauguration of the TSO system in August 
1947, manufacturers of components, accessories, and 
equipment were required to submit samples of their 
product for CAA laboratory test to determine that 
it met the applicable requirements. Following these 
tests, the specific model of the product was granted 
CAA approval, a system requiring extensive time, 
cost, and paperwork. The TSO system eliminated 
all this complexity and granted approval to a product 
when the manufacturer certified that it met the 
standards specified. 

To date, 22 TSO’s have been issued in the C series. 
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Rentzel Urges Legislation to Aid 


In Developing New Type Transports 


Enactment of legislation to stimulate prototype transport aircraft development was rec- 
ommended by D. W. Rentzel. Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, in a statement before the 


Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee last month. 


Leadership of the United 


States in the major field of civil aircraft design has been challenged by the Canadian and 
British development of turboprop and turbojet transport aircraft, he warned. 


“As you know,” the Administrator told the com- 
mittee, “the importance of retaining leadership in 
aircraft, design, development, and manufacture was 
recognized by both the President’s Air Policy Com- 
mission and the Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board. In March of 1948 the latter recommended 
that the Government sponsor the design and develop- 
ment of transport and cargo aircraft intended pri- 
marily for commercial use, but suitable for certain 
military purposes. It was the recommendation of 
the Congressional Aviation Policy Board and the re- 
lated findings of the President’s Air Policy Commis- 
sion that caused the introduction of legislation deal- 
ing with the development of prototype aircraft.” 


Recent Flights Cited.—Mr. Rentzel cited the 
recent flight of the Canadian-developed and manu- 
factured Avro Jetliner transport from Toronto to New 
York City in 59 minutes and 56 seconds. “This 
highly successful flight,” he said, “coupled with the 
continued satisfactory testing by the British of their 
DeHavilland Comet, including its 5-hour 10-minute 
nonstop flight from London to Cairo, forecasts the un- 
varnished fact that reciprocating engine powered 
aircraft inevitably will be superseded by the turbine- 
propeller combination and the turbojet engine,” the 
Administrator said. 

Due to the past leadership of the United States, 
the commercial air fleets of the world today are com- 
posed predominantly of piston engined transports of 
United States manufacture, Mr. Rentzel pointed out. 
“The successful use by the Canadians and British of 
the two jet transports just described makes it plain 
that we can no longer expect this condition to exist 
unless similar developmental work is undertaken and 
prosecuted vigorously by the United States aviation 
industry,” he continued. “In all probability, the 
Avro Jetliner will be submitted to the Civil Aero- 
riautics Administration for certification under our 
regulations for use as a commercial transport air- 
craft under American registry. This action will make 
it possible for United States airlines to purchase 
this aircraft of Canadian manufacture for use in op- 
eration in the regular scheduled service of the United 
States flag air carriers.” 

Preliminary Work Undertaken.—“This record 
of actual construction and testing of models of com- 
mercial transport aircraft by the British and Cana- 
dians must be compared with the simple fact that as 
of today, there is no United States aircraft manufac- 
turer engaged in the actual construction of a turbojet- 
or turboprop-powered aircraft designed for commer- 
cial transport use. The only work of this kind that 
we know to be going on in the United States is the 
action of the Allison Division of the General Motors 
Corp. and the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
These two companies are engaged in preliminary 
work looking toward the conversion of the Convair 240 
from conventional reciprocating engines to the use of 
turboprop engines. 

“The limited degree of development of ultra mod- 
ern transport aircraft occurring in the United States 
stems primarily from the fact that the cost to the 
United States aircraft manufacturers of such develop- 
ment at this time is so high that there is little likeli- 
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hood of recovery by the manufacturer of this original 
investment.” 

The high costs of labor and materials, the com- 
plexity of modern transport category aircraft and the 
expense of necessary service testing incident to the 
development of such aircraft into a safe, marketable 
condition, all operate to restrict the independent 
development of such aircraft by the manufacturing 
industry, Mr. Rentzel said. 


Would Provide Incentive.—Of the legislative 
proposals before the Committee, Mr. Rentzel said 
that, in his opinion, S. 3504 would provide the most 
realistic solution of the problem. “S. 3504 will pro- 
vide an incentive for the development and construc- 
tion of prototype aircraft by the United States manu- 
facturing industry,” he pointed out. “It will sub- 
stantially relieve the manufacturer of the costs of 
type certification, service testing, and minor modifi- 
cation. While the sum of $12,500,000 provided for 
this purpose is not large in comparison .to the cost 
the manufacturer bears in developing new transport 
planes, I believe it will have far-reaching benefits. 

“In addition to the assistance in connection with 
type certification, service testing, and minor modifica- 
tion of prototype aircraft, S. 3504 would authorize the 
operation of presently available turbojet- or turbo- 
prop-powered aircraft under conditions simulating, 
to the greatest possible extent, scheduled airline 
operations. Experience could be thus obtained in 
the safety problems related to the operation of such 
aircraft.” 

“The provision in S. 3504 for the service testing of 
prototype aircraft developed by the manufacturing 
industry would provide an opportunity for a prolonged 
period of in-service testing in which operations and 
maintenance experience could be obtained. Thus, 
the airlines will be able to buy with confidence a 
proved, safe aircraft whose operation, service, mainte- 
nance, and training requirements are known factors. 
To assure that we obtain as much information as pos- 
sible, and assure the safest type of aircraft, it is con- 
templated that under this bill each new aircraft would 
receive in the neighborhood of 1,000 to 1,500 hours 
service testing.” 


Three Types Most Needed.— Under the program 
which would be authorized by S. 3504, the Govern- 
ment would be able to stimulate the development of 
the three major types of commercial transport air- 
craft most needed at this time, Mr. Rentzel said. 
“First, the Federal Government could expedite the 
development of turbojet- and _ turboprop-powered 
commercial aircraft,” he continued. “Secondly, we 
could afford an opportunity for the development of a 
commercial all-cargo transport category aircraft. 
Lastly, the Federal Government could aid the de- 
velopment of a feeder airline aircraft essential to 
provide economic and efficient air transport service 
to the smaller communities of this Nation. 

“Major development in the use of turboprop and 
turbojet propulsion for commercial transport aircraft 
is required. I believe this development will, in all 
probability, follow this pattern: First, the conversion 
of existing commercial transports by the substitution 
of turbine-propeller engines; second, design modifi- 


(Continued on page 69) 
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CAA and CAB Releases 


Copies of CAA releases may be obtained from the 
CAA Office of Aviation Information. CAB releases 
are obtainable from the Public Information Section 
of the Board. 


Administration 


CAA Requests Flight Plans for Northwest, Cana- 
dian Border Air Defense Areas—(April 28). 

Hemphill Appointed Airports Deputy, CAA An- 
nounces—( April 29). 

Aircraft Use Report Issued— (May 5). 

Commerce-Interior to Develop Airports Near Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments—( May 8). 

CAA Announces 1950 National Airport Plan— 
(May 11). 

CAA Publishes 
Laws—(May 17). 

Joint British-CAA 
venes— (May 17). 

Uncle Sam, Landlord, Has Choice of Tenants for 
New Airport Space—(May 22). 

New CAA Approval System Offers Reduction in 
Regulations— (May 23). 

Airport Use Committee Makes’ Report on Air 
Traffic in the Miami Area—( May 24). 

More CAA Movies Available to Public—(May 24). 

Statement by D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, before Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, entitled “Development 
of Prototype Transport Aircraft,” May 8. 


Tabulation of State Aviation 


Technical Conference Con- 








Board 


American Flag Air Carriers Achieve World Safety 
and Airlift Record—(CAB 50-26) April 28. 

Reports of 16 Domestic Trunk Airlines for Fourth 
Quarter of 1949— (CAB 50-27) May 15. 

CAB Authorizes Special Summer Group Flights to 
Europe—(CAB 50-28) May 20. 


Manual Gives ANC Procedures 


A recently revised edition of a manual of air traffic 
control procedures, entitled “ANC Procedures for the 
Control of Air Traffic,” applying alike to Air Force, 
Navy, and civil air traffic, is now available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 40 cents. 
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Summer Group Flights 
To Europe Authorized 
By Special Exemption 


The Civil Aeronautics Board last month au- 
thorized by special exemption approximately 
80 flights between the United States and 
Europe with 4-engine aircraft, carrying educa- 
tional, religious or charitable groups only, be- 
tween June 1 and September 30, 1950. 

Special exemption was issued to the Flying Tiger 
Line, Burbank, Calif., a certificated domestic air 
freight carrier; and Seaboard & Western Airlines, 
New York, N. Y., and Transocean Air Lines of Oak- 
land, Calif., both large irregular air carriers. 

The Board provided in its orders special safety 
provisions to assure the conduct of this transporta- 
tion under the highest possible standards of safety. 
The Board set forth specific provisos as to weather 
minima, airport adequacy, navigational aids, com- 
munications and dispatch facilities. 

The Board, in the further interest of safety, also 
limited its authorization to those air carriers which own 
or have exclusive use of 4-engine aircraft and have 
had adequate experience in the trans-Atlantic opera- 
tion of 4-engine aircraft in the performance of over- 
water operations. 

Transocean and Seaboard were authorized to con- 
duct approximately 40 trips carrying members of 
certain specified groups found by the Board to be 
bona fide educational, charitable or religious organi- 
zations. 


Nonprofit Organization Exempted.—The Board 
also issued to Youth Argosy, a nonprofit educational 
and cultural organization, a special exemption in con- 
junction with Seaboard, Flying Tiger, and Trans- 
ocean, in order that Youth Argosy could arrange for 
approximately 40 trans-Atlantic round trips for cer- 
tain of the groups sponsored by that organization. 

The Board found that not all of the groups pro- 
posed by Youth Argosy, however, were considered to 
be bona fide educational, charitable, or religious 
groups within the Board’s definition. Consequently, 
the authorization of Youth Argosy contemplates that 
it select from its list such groups as American Friends 
Service Committee, Association of Mennonites and 
Affiliated Colleges, and Summer Term in France, 
Brooklyn College. The Board said that Youth 
Argosy will make arrangements for the flights with 
any or all of the three carriers authorized by the 
Board to conduct the temporary trans-Atlantic sum- 
mer operations, and the Board will allow Youth Ar- 
gosy to fill any remaining space in the 40 flights with 
individuals who are bona fide members of Youth 
Argosy. 


16 Domestic Trunk Lines 
Report Net Income Drop 


Reports filed by the 16 domestic trunk airlines for 
the fourth quarter of 1949 indicate a net income from 
operations of $99,996, as compared with net operating 
income of $10,300,544 for the same period in 1948, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has announced. 

Additional figures covering operating revenues and 
expenses for the fourth quarter ending December 31, 
1949, and for the fourth quarter ending December 31, 
1948, follow: 


Fourth Quarter Revenue and Expenses 1949-1948 


3 months ending— 


Dec. 31, 1949 | Dec. 31, 1948 


Revenue miles flown 80,167,307 | 79,328,506 


Operating revenue: 
*assengec . 


$88, 749, 490 | $85, 654,959 


_ see 12, 003,934 | 22,439, 498 
Express. 2, 827, 241 | 3, 005, 302 
Freight 5, 506, 832 4, 299, 126 


All other. . 2,856, 075 2, 019, 763 


1,943,572 | 117, 418, 648 
107, 118, 104 


Total. ‘ 11 
Operating expenses. . 111, 843, 576 





Net operating income | 99, 996 10, 300, 544 
| | 


For the year ending December 31, 1949, the net 
operating income for the 16 domestic trunk airlines 
was $24,625,337, as compared with net operating in- 
come of $2,075,112 for the year ending December 31, 
1948. Additional figures covering operating revenues 
and expenses for the years ending December 31, 
1949, and December 31, 1948, follow: 


Revenue and Expenses 1949-1948 


12 months ending— 





Dec. 31, 1949 | Dec. 31, 1948 





329, 923, 623 


325, O15, 047 


Revenue miles flown. ..... | 





Operating revenue: | 








Passenger... ... | $378, 113, 442 |$334, 735, 598 
ae ....| 45,031, 008 47, 837, 531 
Express Fea aig es 8,957,243 | 9,964,037 
Freight... ... 18, 823,325 | 13,824,531 
All other. 9,357,525 | 6, 991, 191 

Total, . . 459, 782, 543 | 413, 352, 888 


Operating expenses. . 435, 157,206 | 411,277,776 





Not operating income. . . 24, 625, 337 | 2,075, 112 











Data on Financial Statements Given 


Airport Financial Statements, designed as a guide 
for airport accountants and those dealing with air- 
port finances, is on sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., at 15 cents. 


‘State Laws on hviationn Are Tabulated by CAA 


A complete tabulation of State laws - affecting 
civil aviation throughout the United States, as well 
as Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, has been com- 
piled in easy reference wall-chart form by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration on the basis of data as- 
sembled by the National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials. 

Covering a wide variety of general categories, the 
chart is about 20 by 30 inches in size, and provides 
information as to the status of laws as of March 1, 
1950. In addition to the tabular information given 
on the face of the chart, there are 155 explanatory 
footnotes, keyed to reference numbers on the chart 
itself, on the reverse of the sheet. 

While the chart will not be given general distribu- 
tion, it will be mailed on request to pilots, airport 
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operators, and others interested in State regulation 
and development of civil aviation. 

Information on State laws is broken down into 
three broad classifications, the largest of which is 
“fostering and regulation” of civil aviation. Others 
are “airport development” and “fuel taxes.” 

More specific categories under these headings in- 
clude the type of State aviation agency in operation; 
administrative costs; laws for fostering aviation; 
whether State registration or license is required; 
legislation governing flight; violation enforcement 
and enforcing officers; accident investigation; au- 
thority to construct, operate, and maintain airports; 
State and Federal aid to airports; airport zoning; and 
other classes of laws. 


Business Flying Gains 
Show Utility of Plane, 
Forum Told by Nyrop 


Business flying, growing faster than any 
other type of non-air-carrier aviation, is help- 
ing to prove that the airplane can be a vehicle 
of real utility, Donald W. Nyrop, Deputy 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, told the 
annual forum of the Corporation Aircraft 
Owners Association in Washington last month. 

“In our studies of aircraft use during 1946, 1947, 
and 1948, we have found business flying chalking up 
an increase of more than 141 percent, as compared 
with an increase of less than 55 percent for all types 
of flying (except scheduled air carrier) ,” he said. 

“In 1940 pleasure flying accounted for three times 
as many hours of aircraft use as business flying, but 
in 1948 business flying just about matched pleasure 
flying. If this trend continued into 1949, we can ex- 
pect the survey now under way to show that business 
use of the airplane may approach and possibly sur- 
pass the volume of personal flying.” 

Responsibility Increased.—The increased im- 
portance of business flying, he added, carries with 
it an increased responsibility. 

“The safety record of private flying to date is, to 
be frank, a poor one,” Mr. Nyrop continued. “In 
1948, for example, there were 850 fatal accidents in 
non-air-carrier flying. That means 1 out of every 
100 private planes had a fatal crack-up during the 
year. F 

“If we analyze the causes of these accidents, how- 
ever, we find that there is nothing inherently unsafe 
about private airplanes. In plain language, the fault 
lies with the large number of apparently irresponsible 
characters who fly some of them. I am hopeful that 
as increasing numbers of mature businessmen enter 
the ranks of private flyers, the record will improve 
sharply. 

“The human element, good old pilot error, brought 
about 90 percent of the 850 fatal accidents in 1948, 
according to a Civil Aeronautics Board report. The 
Board uses the harsh words ‘operating recklessly’ to 
characterize 41 percent of all these accidents. An- 
other 15 percent occurred when a pilot continued on 
visual flight rules into instrument weather, which in 
my book is also reckless flying. With ample weather 
information available from CAA communications 
stations both before and during flight, there is little 
excuse for the pilot to fly into weather trouble.” 


Stalls Take Toll.—‘A third significant cause of 
accidents was ‘failure to maintain flying speed, 
which was directly accountable for more than 18 
percent of these disasters,’ Mr. Nyrop continued. 
“This is just another way of saying ‘stalls,’ which were 
involved in 60 percent of the three types of accidents 
I have mentioned. Now that stall warning indicators 
have been available for several years, there is less 
reason than ever to get into this dangerous situation. 

“J am sure that you corporation executives, who 
know the dollars and cents importance of promoting 
safety in your own businesses, will be increasingly 
important factors in spreading the safety gospel 
wherever you fly. We are counting on you not only 
to set a good example in your own flying, for obvious 
selfish reasons, but to campaign actively for a better 
safety record, which, incidentally should pay off in 
lower insurance rates.” 

Mr. Nyrop also discussed the application of business 
principles to the operations of the CAA to increase 
efficiency and effect economies. 
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Accident Reports 


Civil Aeronauties Board 





Plane Crash Landed.—The probable cause of an 


accident when an American Airplanes plane crash 
landed near the Memphis Municipal Airport June 22, 
1949, was 


flying the aircraft at a steep climbing attitude after 


“a reduction in air speed resulting from 


power failure in the right engine, followed by retrac- 
tion of the flaps which destroyed the aircraft's climb 
performance,” the Board found. 

Although the plane was extensively damaged, no 
Thirteen of the 41 passengers and 
Eighteen pas- 


fatalities resulted. 
l crew member were seriously injured. 
sengers and two crew members received minor injuries. 

The plane was taking off to continue a flight to 
Washington, D. C., and intermediate points. At an 
altitude from 20 to 50 feet, the right engine failed, 
the Board's report said. The left engine continued to 
develop full take-off power and the plane continued 
straight ahead, gaining altitude very slowly, flying 
towards a power line located across the flight’s course 
at an altitude of 75 feet. 

Just before the plane passed over the wires, which 
were cleared by 10 to 20 feet, flaps were slowly but 
full retracted from the take-off position of 16 degrees, 
the CAB report said. After the aircraft crossed above 
the wires, the air speed fell from 110 to 105 miles an 
hour, and the plane was unable to hold altitude. A 
shallow right turn was made to relatively clear ter- 
rain, where the aircraft was crash landed. 

“Since the left engine developed full take-off power 
continuously during take-off and climb, it must be 
concluded that the drop in air speed resulted from 
flying the aircraft in a too steep climbing attitude, due 
to the mental hazard imposed on the pilots as the air- 
craft rapidly approached the power lines across the 
flight path,” the Board said. 

“Failure of the right engine resulted from failure of 
the impeller shaft thrust bearing which caused a flow 
of fuel into the induction system of the right engine 
to be interrupted,” the Board added. 


Crashed on Take-Off.—An attempt to take off 
with the propeller set in the cruise position was given 
as the probable cause of an accident May 11, 1949, 
at Clarksburg, W. Va., when an All American Airways 
plane was destroyed and the two occupants killed. 

The plane was on an air-mail pick-up flight under 
visual flight rules from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Hunting: 
ton, W. Va., and landed on Clarksburg to discharge 
cargo. The cargo destined for Clarksburg was un- 
loaded without stopping the engine and the captain 
remained in the pilot’s seat. 

Immediately after takeoff, a right turn was 
made toward rising terrain, contrary to safe operat- 
ing procedures, the Board’s accident report stated. 
The turn was steepened to approximately a 45-degree 
bank to avoid higher terrain, following which the pilot 
lost control and the aircraft crashed in a near vertical 
attitude. 

The take-off was made with the propeller control 
setting in the cruise position and the propeller gov- 
ernor was found to be set at 2,000 r. p. m. At 2,000 
r. p. m. setting the engine was not producing rated 
take-off power, the Board said. The Board deter- 
mined “that the probable cause of this accident was 
the pilot’s action in making a take-off with the pro- 
peller set in cruise position, which precipitated a stall 
and loss of control of the aircraft while executing a 
steep right turn to avoid high terrain.” 


Flew Off Designated Airway.—<Action of the pilot 
in proceeding off the designated airway at an altitude 
insufficient to clear the terrain was given by the CAB 
as the probable cause of the accident near Homer, 
Alaska, January 20, 1949, in which five or six oc- 
cupants of an Alaska Airlines aircraft were killed. 

The plane was on a flight from Nakenk, Alaska, to 
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Anchorage, via Homer and Kenai. An instrument 
flight plan was filed as required by the carrier’s oper- 
ating certificate. En route, the flight advised by radio 
that from Homer to Anchorage the flight would be in 
accordance with visual flight rules. 

Fifteen minutes after departing Homer, the plane 
struck the south side of Ptarmigan Head at an eleva- 
tion of 2,800 feet, 9 miles east of the center line of 
the airway to Kenai. At the time, the air was clear, 
stable, and dry. 

The Board said no difficulties were found in the 
mechanical operation of the airplane or in the opera- 
tion of radio facilities. 

“If the flight had been proceeding according to 
instrument flight rules, the accident probably would 
not have occurred, since the flight would have been 
via the airways over a sea level route and at a min- 
imum altitude of 4,000 feet,” the Board said. 


Air Collision Fatal.—Failure of the pilots of an 
airliner to observe and avoid a personal aircraft was 
given by the Board as the probable cause of an air 
collision near Maitland Lake Front Airport, Mil- 
waukee, August 7, 1949, in which Arthur Rapps, 
pilot of the private plane, was killed. Occupants of 
the airliner escaped injury but the aircraft was sub- 
stantially damaged. 

The collision was between a Capital Airlines plane 
flying into Milwaukee and a personal aircraft which 
had taken off from Maitland Airport 9 minutes before 
the accident. 

The airliner was descending in a shallow left turn 
while crossing Maitland Airport at an altitude of 
1,200 to 1,500 feet above the ground. The personal 
plane was executing a climbing left turn and was 
ahead and to the right of the airliner. The weather 
was clear and the visibility was 15 miles. 

Rapps’ vision was obstructed by the left wing 
of his aircraft throughout the left turn immediately 
prior to the collision, the Board said, and he could 
not see the other plane. 


Improper Approach Made.—‘“Improper execu- 
tion of an instrument approach which resulted in the 
aircraft being flown to the right of the proper ap- 
proach path at an altitude too low to clear the 
terrain” was given by the Board as the probable cause 
of a fatal accident near Akron-Canton Airport, Akron, 
Ohio, November 4, 1949. 

The aircraft, owned and operated by Harrington’s, 
Inec., was destroyed when it crashed 3,250 feet south 
and 880 feet east of the runway. The crew of three, 
only occupants of the plane, were killed. 

The Board found no evidence of mechanical mal- 
functioning of the aircraft and said that airborne and 
ground radio facilities were operating normally at the 
time of the accident. A light, wet snow was falling 
but the weather was above authorized minimums. 

The plane had departed from Philadelphia for 
Cleveland but over Youngstown, Ohio, the desti- 
nation was changed to Akron because Cleveland 
weather was below the authorized landing minimums. 


Descended Below Minimum.— Action of the pilot 
“in descending below the prescribed minimum alti- 
tude while executing an instrument approach” was 
given by the Board as the probable cause of an 
accident near Chatsworth, Calif., July 12, 1949, when 
a Standard Airlines plane struck the side of a moun- 
tain obscured by clouds. Of the 48 occupants, 35 
were killed and 13 seriously injured. 

The Board said that just before starting, or during 
a procedure turn preparatory to letting down to 
Burbank Airport, the flight descended approximately 
1,000 feet below the prescribed minimum altitude for 


the prevailing weather conditions. Pilots of other 
aircraft in the vicinity said that there was a cloud 
layer just high enough to cover the top of the moun- 
tain which the aircraft struck. 

One possible reason advanced by the Board for the 
pilot’s action in going below the prescribed altitude 
was that he may have believed the cloud layer would 
not last, as it was dissipating rapidly and disappeared 
a few minutes after the accident. It also was sug- 
gested that he might have descended through a hole 
in the cloud layer and that once in that hole he was 
unable to maintain visual reference, and reverting to 
instrument flight at too low a level, struck the 
mountainside. 

No evidence of any malfunctioning of the aircraft 
or its powerplants, or of the radio facilities in the 
Burbank area, was found by the Board. 

Approximately 40 minutes before the crash two 
male passengers engaged in an altercation in which 
one blow was struck. The two men were separated 
by a stewardess, who notified the captain. The cap- 
tain came aft, talked with the men, and returned to 
the cockpit. He did not again leave the cockpit. 
The Board said that the possibility that worry over 
this incident caused the captain to make a premature 
descent is “remote.” 


Civil Aircraft Shipments 
Decline in Number and Value 


March shipments of civil aircraft amounted to 326 
planes, weighing 394,600 airframe pounds, accord- 
ing to a report issued jointly by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The industry’s total value of 
shipments—complete aircraft, spare parts, and all 
other products—was $10,752,000. Comparable figures 
for a year ago were 400 planes, 716,600 airframe 
pounds, and $16,203,000. 

‘ Detailed figures for March 1950 civil aircraft ship- 
ments follow: 


Civil Aircraft Shipments, March 1950 








1950 
a 1949 
| | March 
March February 
Number (total). . Sete ll 326 | 225 | 4100 
Number by type: | 
Personal 322 217 377 
Transport... .. 4 8 23 
Number by place: 
1- and 2-place. 98 57 | 112 
3- to 5-place...... : 224 | 160 265 
Over 5-place ; + 8 23 
Airframe weight (thousand Ibs.): 
Personal 162.0 289.5 
Transport...... : 234. 4 427.1 
Value (thousand dollars) gai $10,752 |$12,467 | $16, 203 
Complete aircraft : 5, 7,911 11, 464 
Parts... 3, 037 2,812 | 2,697 
Other products, including con- 


versions 1,984} 1,744] 2,042 


A review of civil aircraft shipments in the first 
quarter of this year shows a 12-percent decline in 
number but only a 6-percent drop in dollar value. 


Civil Aircraft Shipments, First Quarter, 1950-1949 








| | Percent in- 
| 1950 1949 crease or 
| | (decrease) 
| | 
Number of aircraft... .... 718 | 817 | (12) 
Value (thousand dollars): | | | 
Complete aircraft $25,745 |$26,507 | (3) 
| EK FODIE EE | 8,348 | 10,140 (18) 
Other products. . | 5,482 5, 545 | (1) 
Total. . | 39,575 


| 
| 
| 
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Uncle Sam Has Problem 
In Selection of Tenants 


For New WNA Building 


Uncle Sam, in his role as landlord at 
Washington National Airport, has more appli- 
cations for space than he has space available 
in the new extension of the administration- 
terminal building. His chief rental problem 
now is picking his tenants. 


When the extension is completed, possibly by De- 
cember 1, Bennett H. Griffin, director of the airport 
for the Civil Aeronautics Administration, will have 
more than 5,000 additional square feet available to 
rent to new concessionnaires. 

His problem is not how to rent that space, but to 
whom it shall be rented. All proposed concessions 
are being weighed on the scales of their “service to 
the public,” and contracts will not be finally signed 
until the airport management has determined which 
of the applicants will be prepared to render the serv- 
ices most needed by the tens of thousands who 
travel by air to and from Washington, the even 
greater number of airport visitors, and the thou- 
sands who work there. 


Additional Proposals Acceptable.—Although 
proposals for use of the space exceed the area to be 
made available, more proposals are still acceptable, 
Director Griffin said, as few definite commitments 
have been made for any of the new area, and new 
applicants may be found to offer goods or services 
more in line with the needs of airport purchasers than 
those now on file. 

The two major additions to the array of concession- 
naires now in the terminal building will be a branch 
bank and a drug store, both to be located in the 
extension. Also under consideration as additional 
services are valet, beauty shop, men’s and women’s 
wear shops, a candy store, a game room, and a 
private dining room for parties, luncheons and din- 
ners, to be operated by Air Terminal Services, Inc., 
current operator of the terrace room and coffee shop. 


Some Get Larger Space.—Some of the existing 
concessions will move to larger spaces, with the addi- 
tion of more rentable space, among them the book 
and philatelic store, jewelry store, barber shop, news 
stand, and possibly some others. 

In all, 11 new commercial spaces are to be added 
to the terminal building. 

Also, with construction of the new wing, temporary 
airline offices now lining the north and south con- 
courses will be moved into permanent quarters and 
the temporary partitions in the concourses removed, 
making room for more passenger waiting room space 
in the lobby. 

The extension will add 61,000 square feet of space 
to the existing 111,000 square feet in the terminal 
building. While the target date for completion of 
the building is December 31, Mr. Griffin expressed 
the belief that, if the work continues at its present 
pace, completion may be as much as a month ahead 
of this date. 


Data on Plane Operation Given 


Facts of Flight, which provides practical informa- 
tion about the operation of private aircraft, is on sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 50 cents. 
The 41-page booklet, illustrated in color, has chapters 
on airplane flight, stalls, spins, airplane structure, 
airplane engines, flying the plane, airport traffic, sea- 
planes, and safety in flight. 
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Civil Aviation 


Highlights 


1950 | 1949 
Airports recorded with CAA, May I 6,472 | 6, 421 
By type: ! | 
Commercial... . . ee } 2,518 2, 823 
Municipal. . . eka | 2, 222 | 2, 150 
CAA Intermediate... .. . 134 | 154 
ra acanee | 334 | 389 
All others... . — 1, 264 905 
Civil airports, by class: | 
Total. . 2 6,138 | 6, 032 
Class I ‘and ‘under. er 4,048 | 3,981 
eS eee 992 | 1, 002 
oO eee ree 505 | 483 
OSS re 374 | 361 
OS) eae 137 | 130 
Class VI and over 82 75 
Total U. S. civil aireraft, May 1 92,535 93, 693 
Scheduled air-carrier aircraft, May 1 1, 142 + 1,050 
Civil aircraft production, March: 
Total. . 3 aie 326 400 
1- and 2-place models 98 112 
3-, 4-, and 5-place models 224 265 
Over 5-place models. . 4 23 
Certificates approved, March: 
Student pilots... ... 3,318 3,718 
Private pilots tn 1,978 | 2,349 
Commercial pilots ‘ 44 615 
Airline transport pilots. . 60 | 116 
Mechanics (original certific. ates) 751 6ll 
Ground instructors (original certifi- 
cates)..... 148 189 
Flight instruc tor ratings ee 144 | 206 
Instrument ratings... . ‘ 112 137 
Control-tower operators... 65 | 136 


Traffic-control activity, March: 
Aircraft operations, CAA airport tow- 


ers 1,246,397 | 1,413,579 
Fix postings, € 4 A airway centers. . 966, 302 902, 278 
Instrument approaches, CAA approach- 

control towers... . . bé-eus 22, 813 23, 755 


Airport Operations 


Washington N ational, April: 
Scheduled air carrier: 


Passengers departing ee Pepe ee 67, 599 65, 904 
Passengers arriving . ‘ 67, 231 64, 576 
Aircraft arrivals and departures. 9, 601 11, 296 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 2,878 4, 572 
San Francisco Municipal, March: | 
Scheduled air carrier: | 
Passengers depa arting . or oe 40, 839 36, 311 
Passengers arriving | 40,518 37, 102 
Aircraft arrivals and departures. 6, 409 5, 696 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 3, 581 4, 521 
Oakland Municipal, March: 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing....... 4,014 5, 149 
Passengers arriving . 3, 791 4,531 
Aircraft arrivals and departures. 4,422 4,039 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 13, 759 19,977 
Miami International, March: 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Paseengers departing.........-. 83, 006 59, 77: 
Passengers arriving 78, 982 56, 277 
Aircraft arrivals and departures. ‘ 10, 056 8,113 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 11,944 | 11, 228 
Los Angeles International, March: 
Scheduled air carrier: | 
Passengers departing . 44,714 (2) 
Passengers arriving 43,178 (?) 
Aircraft arrivals and departures | 8, 379 7,873 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 6, 704 8, 258 


i Airport type definitions: Commercial—Public use and public 
services, privately owned and operated. Municipal—Public 
use and public seevices, municipally owned and/or operated. 
CAA Intermediate—Public emergency use. no services, CAA 
operated. Military—Public restricted, military operated. All 
others—(a) Public emergency use only, no public services, pri- 
vately owned for personal use; (b) Public emergency use only, no 
public services, Government-owned Forest Setvice, etc. 

2 Not available. 


Specifications for Airports 


Given in CAA Publication 


“Standard Specifications for Construction of Air- 
ports” is the title of a Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration publication which contains specification items 
for the construction of airports and air parks in the 
United States, its territories, and possessions, 

This publication is on sale at $2 a copy by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Careful Planning Vital 
To Future of Airport, 
Conference Group Told 


Airport planning is an extremely important 
and complicated subject, Phillips Moore, Di- 
rector of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s Office of Airports, told the National 
Citizens Conference in an address last month 
in Washington. 

“It is important,’ Mr. Moore continued, “in that 
the entire future of the proposed airport depends 
on careful planning and it is complicated by the fact 
that it involves so many diversified factors, any one 
of which, if not given proper consideration, also 
could affect the successful operation of the airport. 

“With air transportation offering a well established 
and fast means of travel and for the shipment of 
commodities, it is essential that communities around 
the country provide for airports in their over-all 
planning. It is not enough that a city just decide 
to build an airport—it must incorporate airport 
development into its comprehensive plan along with 
its other public works.” 


Three Steps Involved.—Three separate and dis- 
tinct steps involved in the development of an airport 
were outlined. They were given as planning, con- 
struction, and operation. 

“Of the three steps, those of planning and operation 
are so interrelated that it is next to impossible to 
discuss one without reference to the other,” Mr. 
Moore said. “In the planning of an airport the over- 
all economics of air transportation must be considered 
and in turn applied to the community involved. 

“In this respect several important questions present 
themselves, as follows, to airport planners: 1. Shall 
there be an airport? 2. What kind of an airport is 
required, and what will it cost? 3. What type and 
size of aircraft can safely and reliably use the air- 
port? 4. What capacity must the airport have from 
the standpoint of accommodating the peak-hour traffic 
load, and the activities incidental to it? 5. What 
facilities must the airport have fer expeditious flow 
and safety of traffic, for convenience of passengers, 
protection of commodities, and for capitalizing on 
sources of potential revenue? 6. What will it cost to 
operate and maintain the airport, its plant and struc- 
tures? 7. What are the sources of revenue from air 
transportation in itself and how much revenue can 
logically be derived within the ability of the users 
(both the operators and the customers) to pay? 
8. What are the sources of nonaviation revenue that 
may be derived and how much money will they bring 
in? 9. What is the value of the operation of the 
airport to the community and its citizens aside from 
the aeronautical and nonaeronautical revenue that will 
be reflected in the airport’s financial statements?” 


Factors To Be Considered.—Some of the answers 
to these questions will be found within the commu- 
nity, Mr. Moore said, while answers to others will 
be found by looking into the economics of air trans- 
portation itself. On the part of the community, pop- 
ulation, wealth, the trade area, business character- 
istics, markets, and future business potentials are the 
factors which will determine the community’s need 
for an airport, he said. 

It first must be decided what type of airport, from 
the aeronautical point of view, should be constructed, 
he continued. He pointed out that the CAA classi- 
fies airports as follows: Intercontinental express, in- 
tercontinental,-continental, express, trunk line, feeder, 
secondary, and personal. 
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Official Aetions . 


Civil Aeronauties Board 








Regulations 


Amdt. 61-2. ..........<<< __Effective June 5, 1950 


Amends Part 61 of the Civil Air Regulations, so as to set 
forth eiling minima for alternate airports equipped with ILS 
r GCA 


Safety Orders 


S-329 suspends for 60 days, pilot certificate of G J. Douglas 
(Apr 10) 

S-330 suspends for 6 months, pilot certificate of Victor Debbs 
Sasnett (Apr. 26) 

S-331 grants Dale A. Partee, exemption from the provisions ol 


paragraph (f) (g) and (h) of § 22.13 of the Civil Air Regulations, 
so as to permit him to pilot a hot-air balloon, subject to certain 
rovisions (Apr. 27). 

denies request of Albert Paul Mantz for oral argument 
his appeal from an examiner's initial decision (May 11). 


Revocations 
Commercial pilot certificate of Lester Otho Graham, Zanesville 


for piloting an aircraft between Gallatin, Mo., and 
Cameron, Mo., while he was under the influence of intoxicating 


Ohio, re 





liquor, and with a passenger also under the influence of intoxi 
ating liquor, and for performing acrobatics when neither he nor 
his passenger was equipped with a parachute 

Student pilot certificate of Ivan Martin Fox, New Holland, Pa., 
revoked, for carrying a passenger and for piloting an aireraft 
in furtherance of a business. 

Private pilot certificate of Alvin J. Erven, Grand Rapids, Minn., 
revoked, for piloting an aircraft while he was under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor. 

Commercial pilot certificate of Robert W. Duncan, Marion, 
Ill., revoked, for engaging in acrobatic flight at low altitude at 
Benton Airport, Benton, Ill, and for failure to conform to the 
traffic pattern at the airport 

Private pilot certificate of Charles W. Wall, Winder, Ga., 
revoked, for low flying. 

Private pilot certificate of Harry Davis, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
revoked, for low flying over a congested area of Riverton, Utah 

Student pilot certificate of Carmel H. Huggins, Pensacola, Fla., 
revoked, for low flying in the vicinity of Bayou Field and for 
failure to conform to the traffic pattern at Bayou Field. 

Student pilot certificate of James Kelly Buckley, Tipton, Calif., 
revoked, for low flying over Cornelius, N. C. 

Private pilot certificate of Paul R. Cohick, Lock Haven, Pa 
revoked, for piloting an aircraft, carrying a passenger, when the 
sircraft had not been test flown after undergoing repairs or altera 
tions and when the aircraft had not been inspected within the 
preceding 12 months, for performing repairs and alterations to the 
and for 
failure to have a medical certificate in his possession The aircraft 


aircraft although he was not properly qualified to do so 





was demolished in a crash but the occupants escaped without 
injuries, 

Private pilot certificate of Robert Dennis Claxton, Butte, Mont., 
revoked, for low flying, carrying a passenger, over Three Forks, 
Mont 

Private pilot certificate of William Arthur Bourque, Springfield, 
Mass., revoked for “‘buzzing’’ a congested area of Agawam, Mass., 





and for performing acrobatics within a civil airway. 

Private pilot certificate of Carmen Bonacci, Omaha, Nebr 
revoked, for low flying over Omaha, for performing acrobatics 
ver a congested area of Omaha, and for failure to have a valid 
medical certificate in his possession. 

Student pilot certificate of Harold E. Loiler, Richmond, Calif 
evoked, for carrying a passenger and for failing to conform to 
the traffic pattern at the Sacramento Airport 

Student pilot certificate of Keith M. Olsen, Murray, Utah 
revoked for carrying a passenger and for performing acrobatics over 





a congested area of Murray 

Private pilot certificate of Ward Marion Blakeslee, Filer, Idaho 
revoked, for “‘buzzing’’ automobiles along a public highway and 
for low flying over boats on the Snake River 

Private pilot certificate of Richard F. Lathrop, Spokane, Wash., 
revoked, for low flying and performing dives at low altitude over 
a cons 
tudent pilot certificate of Adrath O. Wheeler, North Littl 
Rock, Ark., revoked, for carrying a passenger and for flying at an 
altitude so low that the left wing of the aircraft he was piloting 
struck a power line. 

Private pilot certificate of Clarence A. Ross, Marion, N. ¢ 
revoked, for piloting an aircraft while he was under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor and for piloting an aircraft between sunset 


sted area 











and sunrise when the aircraft did not display navigation lights 

Private pilot certificate of Joe Gaither Meyers, Elkin, N. C 
revoked, for low flying over and along a public highway, at an 
altitude low enough to strike and dams an automobile. 

Private pilot certificate of Harry Eugene Yeatman, Memphis, 
Tenn., revoked, for low flying, with a passenger, over a congested 
area of Starksville, Miss., at such a low altitude that the aircraft 
struck a tree and was slightly damaged. 

Student pilot certificate of Paul Bryant Lee, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., revoked, for carrying passengers and for performing acro 








batics over a congested area. 

Private pilot certificate of Arthur W. Williams, Jr., Springhill, 
Ala., revoked, for low flying over a vessel on Mobile Bay and for 
failing to conform to the traffic pattern at Mobile Municipal 
Airport. 

Commercial pilot certificate of John Weldon McCandless, Alvin, 
Tex., revoked, for flying an aircraft at night in the vicinity of 
2 busy airport without position lights, for landing at night without 
lights at Houston Municipal Airport, and for giving misleading 
information to two traffic control operators concerning his identity. 

Student pilot certificate of James Edwin Hurtt, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., revoked, for piloting an aircraft which was not 
in an airworthy condition and which had not been given an 
annual inspection within the preceding 12 months. 

Commercial pilot certificate of Wyman E. Holt, Crystal City, 
Mo., revoked, for failing to surrender his pilot certificate to the 
Administrator after the certificate had been suspended for a period 
of 10 months by an initial decision of a CAB examiner issued 
July 29, 1949. 
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Suspensions 


Commercial pilot certificate of Peter L. Baitty, La Plata, Mo., 
suspended 15 days from November 26, 1949, for low flying over 
Lincoln, Il. 

Private pilot certificate of Leo Paul Meyette, Williamstown, 
Vt., suspended 6 months from February 8, 1950, for careless and 
reckless operation of an aircraft by landing with a passenger 
in a field which was rough and uneven, resulting in damage to 
the aircraft, and for failing to make a true written report of the 
accident. 

Student pilot certificate of James F. Moore, Lewes, Del., 
suspended 6 months from February 8, 1950, for flying outside 
the local flight area designated by his instructor and when his 
certificate had not been properly endorsed. He became lost, ran’ 
out of fuel, and crashed, resulting in major damage to the aircraft. 

Commercial pilot certificate of W. E. Roff, Riverside, Calif., 
suspended 30 days from February 8, 1950, for operating an air- 
craft in such close proximity to another aircraft as to create a 
collision hazard, and for entering the traffic pattern and landing 
at Long Beach Municipal Airport without obtaining clearance 
from air traffic control. 

Temporary private pilot certificate of William B. Fausett, 
Wallace, Idaho, suspended 90 days from February 21, 1950, for 
low flying and for executing unnecessary maneuvers at low altitude; 
over Silvertown, Idaho. 

Private pilot certificate of Roy E. Thomas, Robertsdale, Ala., 
suspended 4 months from February 28, 1950, for low flying over a 
congested area of Foley, Ala. 

Private pilot certificate of James Houston Perry, Bastrop, La., 
suspended 60 days from March 3, 1950, for operating an aircraft 
into the control zone at Hawkins Field, Jackson, *Miss., when 
the ceiling was below 1,000 feet without air-traffic-control authoriza- 
tion, and for operating an aircraft contrary to air-traffic-control 
instructions, 

Private pilot certificate of John Myrick Bradshaw, Columbia, 
S. C., suspended 4 months from March 4, 1950, for performing 
acrobatics over a congested area, and for failing to observe other 
traffic over and in the vicinity of Owens Field, Columbia, resulting 
in a collision with another aircraft on a runway. 

Private pilot certificate of James J. Courtney, Jr., Duluth, 
Minn., suspended 30 days from February 7, 1950, for failure to have 
a medical certificate in his possession. 

Private pilot certificate of Harry C. Beverage, Clarksburg, Ww. 
Va., suspended 6 months from October 18, 1949, for low flying in 
the vicinity of Fairmont, W. Va. While circling a baseball field, 
he struck a power line but was able to return to the airport 
and make a safe landing. 

Temporary private pilot certificate of Walter J. Hester, Raleigh, 
N. C., suspended 6 months from February 7, 1950, for low flying 
over a congested area of Raleigh. 

Private pilot certificate of Douglas C. Rhinehart, Beaumont, 
Tex., suspended 90 days from January 26, 1950, for operating 
an aircraft which was not in an airworthy condition and which 
had not been given an annual inspection within the preceding 
12 months. The aircraft was wrecked in an accident resulting 
from a clogged fuel line. 

Student pilot certificate of John Childress Tune, Nashville, 
Tenn., suspended 6 months from February 20, 1950, for low 
flying over a congested area of Nashville. 

Private pilot certificate of Walter Aros, Tucson, Ariz., suspended 
4 months from February 3, 1950, for low flying and performing 
acrobatic maneuvers at an altitude of less than 1,500 feet over a 
congested area. 

Commercial pilot certificate of James E. Petsche, Bisbee, Ariz., 
suspended 6 months from February 10, 1950, for lowing flying and 
performing acrobatics over a crowd congregated around a baseball 
diamond. 

Private pilot certificate of James D. Melvin, Burbank, Calif., 
suspended 60 days from January 25, 1950, for piloting a civil air- 
craft for hire 

Private pilot certificate of H. C. Peterson, Ridgecrest, Calif., 
suspended 30 days from February 16, 1950, for permitting his air- 
craft to be operated when the aircraft had not been given an 
annual inspection within the preceding 12 months. 

Private pilot certificate of Robert LeRoy Johnson, Armona, 
Calif., suspended 90 days from February 7, 1950, for piloting an 
aircraft on a cross-country flight during the hours of darkness 
when the aircraft was not equipped for night flying. While at- 
tempting to land on the unlighted Hanford Municipal Airport dur- 
ing darkness, he crashed into a building, resulting in damage 
to the aircraft and injuries to both occupants. 

Private pilot certificate of Leroy Walter McGee, Helena, Mont., 
suspended 90 days from February 23, 1950, for low flying. 

Private pilot certificate of Lawrence D. Morris, Hill City, Kans., 
suspended 45 days from January 11, 1950, for operating an aircraft 
at an airspeed and in an attitude which permitted the plane 
to stall and crash while he was hunting coyotes. The plane was 
damaged beyond repair but both occupants escaped without injury. 

Private pilot certificate of Kenneth M. Storey, St. Simons 
Island, G suspended 6 months from February 13, 1950, for 
carrying two passengers in a seat designed for one person on a 
flight which ended when the plane fell into the ocean, resulting 
in injuries to the pilot and one of the two passengers. 

Private pilot certificate of Harris Gibson Fletcher, Georgetown, 
S. C., suspended 3 months from February 11, 1950, for piloting 
an aircraft between the hours of sunset and sunrise without dis- 
playing position lights. 

Student pilot certificate of Jack Allen Upchurch, Kingsport, 
Tenn., suspended 60 days from February 25, 1950, for operating 
an aircraft, on two occasions, between sunset and sunrise when 
no position lights were displayed. 

Commercial pilot certificate of James H. Blackley, Ocala, Fla., 
suspended 90 days from February 21, 1950, for low flying over a 
congested area. 

Commercial pilot certificate of Marvin D. McCrary, Mobile, Ala., 
suspended 15 days from February 11, 1950, for low flying. 

Student pilot certificate of Donald A. Payne, Nashville, Tenn,, 
suspended 30 days from February 3, 1950, for low flying. 

Private pilot certificate of David C. Dreher, Miami, Fla., 
suspended 4 months from February 13, 1950, for low flying over 
a congested area with a passenger. 

Private pilot certificate of Riehard W. Illgen, Pensacola, Fla., 
suspended 30 days from February 6, 1950, for failing to maintain 
contact with air-traffic control, for operating an aircraft contrary 











to air-traffic-control instructions, and for operating an aircraft 
in such proximity to another aircraft so as to create a collision 
hazard. 

Private pilot certificate of Joseph Kearney Ball, Jr., Louisburg, 
N. C., suspended 60 days from April 1, for performing acrobatics 
within a civil airway and in the control zone of the Raleigh- 
Durham Airport. 

Private pilot certificate of James M. Loveday, Knoxville, Tenn., 
suspended 30 days from March 16, for operating an aircraft in 
the control zone of the Knoxville Municipal Airport without 
authorization from air-traffic-control when the ceiling was below 
that authorized for contact flight and for operating an aircraft 
without having familiarized himself with current weather reports 
prior to commencing his flight. 

Private pilot certificate of Annette Cranford, Madeira Beach, 
Fla., suspended 30 days from February 15, for low flying over a 
congested area. 

Private pilot certificate of Norman G. Rose, Columbus, Ohio, 
suspended 6 months from March 31, for performing acrobatics 
near the intersection of three civil airways and at an altitude of 
between approximately 1,000 and 500 feet above the surface of 
the ground, with a passenger, on a flight which ended in a crash, 

Private pilot certificate of Clyde M. Pool, Kansas City, Mo., 
suspended 6 months from March 14, for giving flight instruction 
for hire. 

Commercial pilot certificate of Walter Findley, Pueblo, Colo., 
suspended 30 days from March 10, for operating an aircraft in 
the vicinity of and landing at Pueblo Municipal Airport during 
the hours of darkness when the aircraft did not display position 
lights. 

Commercial pilot certificate of Ivan Harrison Timmons, East 
Prairie, Mo., suspended 90 days from March 14, for failing to 
conform to the traffic pattern prescribed for the Municipal Airport 
at Paducah, Ky., causing a scheduled airliner to stop a take-off 
run. 

Private pilot certificate of Kenneth C. Stribling, Casper, Wyo., 
suspended 30 days from March 15, for failing to give adequate 
attention to his piloting, resulting in a collision with power lines 
in which the aircraft was damaged. 


Airline Orders 


E-3979 extends until June 17, 1950, the period of suspension and 
investigation in the matter of joint circle trip fares and routings 
proposed by certain airlines (Mar, 13). 

E-3980 extends for an additional 90 days the period of suspension 
and investigation in the matter of certain fares and provisions 
proposed by Chicago and Southern Air Lines (Mar. 14). 

E-3981 approves agreements between Air Cargo, Inc., and various 
other parties and various other air carriers and other carriers, re- 
lating to pick-up and delivery services as set forth in an attached 
appendix A (Mar. 15). 

E-3982 approves agreements involving TWA and various other 
air carriers, foreign air carriers, and other carriers relating to 
interline traffic (Mar. 15). 

E-3983 approves agreements involving American Overseas Air- 
lines, various other air carriers, and other carriers, relating to 
intercompany arrasgements as set forth in an attached appendix 
A (Mar. 15). 

E-3984 orders Robinson Airlines Corp. to show cause why the 
Board should not fix a temporary mail rate for its route No. 94, 
pending the establishment of a final rate (Mar. 17). 

E-3985 dismisses at its own request, application of. the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce requesting that Pittsburgh, Pa., be 
designated as coterminal for North Atlantic air routes (Mar. 17). 

E-3986 dismisses at its own request, application of the Air 
Charter Co. for an exemption under § 416 (b) (2) of the Act, 
since the company has been liquidated (Mar. 17). 

E-3987 dismisses at its own request, application of Lineas 
Aereas Nacionales for a foreign air carrier permit (Mar. 17). 

E-3988 dismisses at its own request, applications of Brinckerhoff 
Flying Service for exemption under § 416 of the Act (Mar. 17). 

E-3989 dismisses application of Aerovias Latino Americanas for 
a foreign air carrier permit, since the company has been liquidated 
(Mar. 17) 

--3990 dismisses at its own request, applications of Wisconsin 
Central Airlines, for amendments to its certificate (Mar. 17). 
2-3991 dismisses at its own request, applications of Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines, now Capital Airlines, for certificates under 
§ 401 of the Act (Mar. 17). 

E-3992 terminates proceeding in the matter of the suspension 
and revocation of letter of registration No. 110 issued to Nats 
Air Transportation Service (Mar. 20). 

E-3993 fixes a temporary mail rate for Colonial Airlines over 
its Bermuda routes (Mar. 21). 

E-3994 institutes a proceeding for determining the mail rates for 
Monarch Air Lines over its entire system on and after April 1, 
1950 (Mar. 21). 

E-3995 grants Aerolineas Argentinas (FAMA) permission to 
inaugurate service at the terminal point New York, N. Y., be- 
tween Argentina and the United States, through the use of 
New York International Airport, on or about March 22, 1950 
(Mar. 21). 

E-3996 denies motions of Trans American Airways, requesting 
that the Board sever the proceeding against it from that of other 
respondents therein, and dismiss portions of enforcement proceed- 
ings relative to Edward Ware Tabor in docket No. 3358 (Mar. 21). 

E-3997 denies motions of Great Lakes Airlines, requesting that 
the Board dismiss and sever the proceeding against it from that 
of other respondents therein and for an immediate hearing 
(Mar. 21) 

E-3998 denies motions of Edward Ware Tabor and Sky Coach 
Air Travel, Inc., requesting that the Board dismiss portions of the 
proceeding against them in the matter of alleged unauthorized 
operations (Mar. 21). 

E-3999 denies motions of Eastern and National, requesting that 
the Board order the record in the matter of certain fares for the 
summer of 1950 certified to itself and render an immediate decision 
(Mar. 24). 

E-4000 approves interlocking relationship existing as a result 
of a holding of certain positions by Laurence S. Rockefeller in 
Eastern Air Lines and Marquardt Aircraft Co. (Mar. 22). 

E-4001 grants Trans-Canada Air Lines permission to inaugurate 
service at Tampa-Saint Petersburg, Fla., on its route between 
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‘AB Official Actions Air Carrier Operati 
CAB Official Actions Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 
(Continued from page 66) a 
(Source: CAB Form 41) 
Canada and Trinidad, on or about April 2, 1950, through the use I 
»f Tampa International Airport (Mar. 24). J 

E-4002 denies application of Skytrain Airways for exemption oT 2° 
under § 416 (b) of Lo Act, so as to permit it to engage in certain Dome Stic a March 1950 
nonscheduled ) ling hearing and determination of its 
ertificate application in docket No. 2888 (Mar. 23) 

E-1003 consolidates proceedings in dockets Nos. 4227, and R : Ton-miles flown 
$245, relative to certain tariffs, into a single proceeding nated Revenue assenger sewibeinies Se . a meneiniiainiianiasin 
a docket No. 4227 et al. (Mar. 23) Quenine Revenue Revenue iesteceacsll Pboomy ae 

E-4004 approves transfer of the foreign air carrier permit held miles PAsSsENZETS | niles (000) (000) yaaa : Freight United 
by Air France to Compagnie Nationale Air France; approved by (percent) sapress ome States mail 
the President March 21, 1950 (Jan. 31) zl J) = — a a ee =e —— 

F-40005 motion of Colonial, requesting that the Board 
issue st luces tecum in the matter of its mail rates over Trask Lines | An 
routes 71 72, and 72 (Mar. 23). | a * An 

E4006 consolidates cket No. 3663, in the matter of the in American Airlines 3, 298, 033 171, 682 | 85, 420 140, 788 60. 67 354, 453 1, 870, 886 619, 426 Br 
vestigation of finances, routes, and operations of American, East Reontit Alewave 963, 384 | 52,390 17,587 | 34,194 51. 43 93, 936 154, 591 | 115 822 Ch 
rm, TWA, and United, with docket No. 2849; severs portion of Capital Airlines 1. 582, 814 88.758 | 26,013 56, 316 16. 19 198, 074 719, 156 | 125, 325 Co 
locket No, 2849 relative to mail rates of United on its route to Chicase & Southern Air Lines 605, 263 25, 514 9,115 16, 682 54. 64 19, 086 72, 241 48,517 Ea 
San Juan, P. R., and assigns it to docket No. 2913 (Mar. 24) Colonial Airlines 230, 288 12, 840 | 3, 408 | 6, 608 | 51.57 7, 045 9, 674 8, 142 Nz 

E-4007 opinion and order in the Service in New England States Continental Air Lines 164,218 | 15, 230 | 5,301 | 13, 064 | 10. 58 _8, 150 34, 629 | 16, 823 Ne 
case issue amended certificates to Northeast Airlines and E. W Delta Air Lines 1,281,441 | 55,080 | 27,515 13, 600 | 63. 11 74,590 | 248,036 | 106, 188 Pa 
Wiggins Airways; dismiss and deny all remaining applications Eastern Air Lines 4,897,941 | 230,034 | 123, 124 181, 447 67. 86 371, 747 | | 452, 800 
(Mar, 24) Inland Air Lines 228,544 | 6,244 2,235 | 4,319 | 51.75 | 3, 978 | 8, 326 

E-4008 denies application of Miami Airlines for an exemption Mid-Continent Airlines 695, 947 | 27, 166 } 7,923 | 14, 615 | 54. 21 18, 605 | } 26, 337 
under § 416 (b) of the Act, which would permit the carrier to National Airlines. . 1,115, 641 | 10,298 | 27,366 | 44, 137 62. 00 | 81, 832 | 72, 813 P 
operate flights in excess of those permitted by part 291 of the Northeast Airlines 290, 294 } 27, 120 1,919 | 9, 216 | 53. 37 16, 540 | > Pa 
economic regulations, carrying Sunday newspapers and a weekly Northwest Airlines 1,713,502 | 54,500 | 31,211 | 68,877 | 45. 31 139, 633 | | 243, 453 Ir 
magazine (Mar. 27) Transcontinental & Western Air 3, 638,820 | 110,674 | 76, 777 128, 955 59 4 477, 857 790, 756 Ur 

E4009 denies petition of Air Transport Associates, requesting United Air Lines 4, 361,674 164, 524 | 94, 377 159, 886 | 59. 03 705, 140 | oes ow | 989, 724 Ur 
that the record be reopened for further hearing in the United Western Air Lines 632, 954 26, 643 9,807 | 23,090 | 42. 47 | 37, 009 | 57, 347 19, 642 
States-Alaska Service case (Mar. 27). ae a) Se. eer at =a ———|— — 

E-4010 grants Pan American-Grace Airways permission to in Trunk total 26, 000, 758 |1, 108, 697 | 552, 098 945, 794 58.37 | 2,637,675 | 8,805,178 | 3, 685, 235 
augurate nonstop service between certain points in Bolivia and ——_— > | = -——— ——_ | = —— SSS | = = SS = = _ 
Argentina (Mar. 27). Feeder Lines | } i 

E4011 grants British West Indian Airways permission to serve | — ie | : ‘a | 3.110 
Miami, Fla., on its route between Trinidad, B. W. 1., and the All American Airways 234, 337 8, 009 1,135 | 4,921 | 23. 06 7, 601 0 3, 105 
United States through the use of Miami International Airport, on Bonanza Air Lines ‘ 74,953 | 1, 293 319 1,473 | 21. 66 96 808 , oi3 
or about April 1, 1950 (Mar. 27). Central Airlines 156, 604 | 640 | 78 | 16. 60 0 , 0 | *' 

E-4012 authorizes Northwest Airlines to suspend service tempo Challenger Airlines 103, 664 1, 566 154 | 21.90 1, 642 | 3, 278 wor 
rarily at Shanghai, China, for a period of 6 months or until such Empire Air Lines 91, 723 3, 282 | 612 31. 78 1,095 | 0 > oar 
time as it can resume regularly scheduled service (Mar. 27) Helicopter Air Service... . 28, 262 | 0 | 0 ro 0 | 0 | Mt 

E-4013 and E-4014 opinion and orders issue economic regula Los Angeles Airways 31,027 0 0 /- 0 0 } a 
tion, part 297, concurrently, with authority granted to certain Mid-West Airlines 120, 906 176 69 | 14. 26 | 0 0 1,4 3 
air freight forwarders to engage in overseas and foreign air trans- Monarch Air Lines 151, 482 | 2, 276 | 590 21. 64 | 1, 861 7,907 | = 
portation of freight; denies all applications consolidated in the Piedmont Aviation 269, 143 | 8, 093 1, 633 28, 89 | 4, 766 | 7, 103 | > ane 
Freight Forwarder case for authority to engage as indirect air Pioneer Air Lines , 320, 783 | 10,518 | 2, 773 35. 93 | + 317 | 11, 692 } 2° 553 Ar 
carriers in overseas and foreign air transportation; approved by Robinson Airlines 94, 427 | 4, 031 | 670 36. 63 | 3, 999 | 4, 874 3” 330 Ar 
the President March 24, 1950 (Sept. 8, 1949) Southern Airways 140, 393 2, 126 370 12.56 | 3 037 | 0 3" 897 Ls 

E-4015 approves agreement between Capital and various other Southwest Airways 196, 422 7, 597 1, 373 | 33. 28 3, 241 12, 882 1 695 a 
air carriers and other carriers, relating to intercompany arrang Trans-Texas Airways 253, 730 | 4,315 1, 009 18. 94 2, 093 #, 527 ” 388 a 
ments (Mar. 30) ‘Turner Airlines 69,931 | 571 | 85 | 12. 18 1, 422 0 | 754 Ei 

E-4016 amends order serial No. E-2637, so as to extend to West Coast Airlines 97,852 | 4, 444 | 614 | oo “ ° | 145 N, 
March 31, 1951, authority granted to Pacific Northern Airlines to Wiggins. E. W. Airways 26, 833 | 169 | 15 | ¢ | 14. 02 - 4 | 2 933 = 
suspend service over its route between the terminal points An W isconsin-Central Airlines 168,511 | 3,275 | 180 1, 360 35. 29 3, 755 = sachsen a 
ee ee ee ee Feeder total 2,630,983 | 62,681 | 12,279 | 45,890 | 26.76 | 39,789 | 53,071 | 49, 717 

E-4017 authorizes Southwest Airways Co. to omit the stop at = SS | Se SS ——+S |S = | —= ———— 

Oroville, Calif., on its route No. 76, during hours of darkness Territorial Lines >, 
or until adequate night-lighting facilities are available (Mar. 29). 4 - 9 6 795 T 

E-4018 grants the Seattle Chamber of Commerce leave to inter.  Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines 50, 733 7, 543 ret = 708 si 90 4, 436 U, 
vene in the matter of a proceeding to determine elimination or Hawaiian Airlines 223, 689 24, 728 4, 897 64. 96 = 0, anal a nd Re seed U, 
suspension of certain uneconomic competitive service between : on “ =: P - . ea = 99 
Minneapolis-Saint Paul, Minn., and ccc D. C., and be lerritorial total. . . 274, 422 32, 271 6, 181 61. 24 : 10, 708 | _36, 859 : 5. a8 
tween Detroit, Mich., and Washington, D. C. 29 en eT en aa se > 682 179 95 3.7 

I 019 oiien cd yond oi we rag on oh ay ( coun permit to Grand total 28, 906, 163 |1, 203, 649 568, 162 | 997, 865 56.94 | 2,688,172 | 8,895,108 | 3,740, 180 
Trans-Canada Air Lines; approved by the President March 29, = s : _ 
1950 (Mar. 14). 

E-4020 orders and investigation of, and suspends for 90 days 
certain fares, rules, and regulations proposed by Pan American My 
World Airways, (Mar. 30) proposed by Pan American Pngernational and Overseas: March 1950 

E-4021 denies petition of Northwest, requesting that the Board i 
reopen for further hearing to receive new evidence in the United 
States-Alaska Service case (Mar. 30). Ton-miles flown 

E-4022 denies application of Northwest for an exemption under i R Paseon- Revenue ¥ - : . 
§ 416 (b) of the Act, which would permit it to serve Taipeh, — estes ecareaie . ne j = | Cé 
Formosa, as an intermediate po ° s Pacific route (Mar. 30). — Revenue nue | passen- | ger-seat paseeng r | a : 

n, a8 an intermedia pee n - . Operator miles passen- |ger-miles| miles jload factor . , United | Peed us 

approves agreemen vetween ledmont viation, various ne : ¥ a ‘reigh States 
other air carriers, and other carriers, relating to intercompany tana (000) (000) (percent) Express — mail | post de 
arrangements (Mar. 30). | ge 

E-4024 approves agreement between United, various other air - —— | “ —_ as | 
carriers € o € ca ers € g o iterco » é é ge : . 

a a an oe oe Rey ae nnnnie ttdiine 176,867, 7,018, 5,586) 8,423 66, 32 943| 113,441) 9,166, 0 P 

E-4025 approves agreement between United, various other air American Overseas Airlines | 453, 258 10, 578 16, 696 21,916 76. 18| 226, 292 11 PP ? pi —_ 
carriers, and other carriers, relating to intercompany arrange- Braniff Airways . 179, 153 1, 304 2, 836 sn dts 37. 44 b4 or 2” 128! 180 d 
ments (Mar. 30). Ch & Southern Air Lines 184, 362 1, 889 2, 258 7, 587 80, 654 ” 140! ” 

E-4026 approves agreement between Slick Airways, various other Colonial Airlines. . . : 26, 047 675 527 1, 146 = a 4 616| 427 nm 
air carriers, and other carriers, relating to intercompany arrange Eastern Air Lines . . 64, 480) 1,579 1, 642 3, 188 “" 0 1 296) 0 o! 
ments (Mar. 30) National Airlines 70, 146 7,131 1,901 3, 796 51.978 7, 5° 137 0 

1027 approves agreement between Railway Express Agency ee a, ‘i 491, 857) 3, 332) 6, 434 12, 646 451,97 »9, 134 a 
and various ce cated air carriers, relating to air express service ’an American World Airways: | | a: - . 
a oe rtificated air carriers, relating to a xpr rvi “pont nag Bo sli : 967. 561 12, 185 26, 675 38, 075 0| peepee a cl 

E-4028 approves certain agreements involving Railway Express Latin American Division 2, 340, 174 65, 810 47, 437) 80, 193 a 31, 0331 0 " 
Agency, and various international air carriers, relating to customs Alaska Operations 2, 778 2, 794 3, 569 0} 160. 075) 0 t 
brokerage service for international air cargo shipments (Mar. 30). Pacific Operations . - 6, 330 16, oe 86, 468 0 29, 181 1,875 

E-4029 approves agreements involving TWA, various other air Pan American-Grace Airways i 8, 806 9, 635) 18, 141 447, 808) 236, 929) 410. 701 P 
carriers, and other carriers, relating to intercompany arrange Transcontinental & Western Air > 4 9, 445 26, 468 52, 846 23° 658 50. 772\ ; 0 u 
ments (Mar. 30). s United Air Lines Rags ® 151, 358 1, 927) 1, 625) 7,977 os "ol omy os } 0 

E-4030 approves agreements numbered 3900, 3901, 3902, and Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways 8, 528) 238 78 149 oy , a Se ae fe 
ee ee Oe Pee eee Total 7, 584, 285| 141, 025| 171,686) 284, 289 60. 39 3, 910, 982 1, 211,907) 1,548, 645| 144, 347 o 

E-4031 approves agreements numbered 1247A and 1247A2 et al., a He a = 7 _ s - _ — a 
involving Air Cargo, American Airlines, various other air carriers, d 
and other carriers, relating to intercompany arrangements . . . . 295 of th 
(Mar. 30). the provisions of § 291.16 of the economic regulations so as to cation as a noncertificated cargo carrier under part 295 of the Pp 

E-4032 approves agreements involving Air Cargo, American Air- permit the carrier to continue its authorization under letter of economic regulations (Apr. 5). April 15 tl 
lines, various other air carriers, and other carriers, relating to registration No. 806, subject to certain conditions; grants United E-4039 orders an investigation of, and suspends from ‘ “ sd 
intercompany arrangements (Mar. 30). leave to intervene (Apr. 5). to June 30, _ certain _“‘round-trip, short-limit excursion fares u 

4033 approves agreements involving Mid-Continent Airlines, E--4036 dismisses proceedings in dockets Nos. 325 and 848 in proposed by Western Air Lines (Apr. 5). E 31. 1950. ti 
various other air carriers, and other carriers, relating to inter- the matter of certain agreements between Railway Express Agency E-4040 approves agreement temporarily until December 31, ’ 
company arrangements (Mar. 30). and various air carriers, relating to air express service (Apr. 3). between Northwest Airlines and Hong Kong Airways, relating to p 

E-4034 orders certain material relative to the mail rates of E-4037 opinion and order cancel certain fares, rules, and the proposed charter of certain aircraft (Apr. 5). id ‘ f c 
American Overseas Airlines, Pan American World Airways, and regulations relative to summer excursion trips, proposed by E-4041 denies petition of Eastern requesting reconsideration © 
TWA be withheld from public disclosure’ (Mar. 31). Eastern and National (Apr. 3). order serial No. E-3635, which granted Piedmont Aviation ex- a 

E-4035 grants Calasia Air Transport temporary exemption from E-4038 denies application of Arctic-Pacific, Inc., for classifi- (Continued on page 70) 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


(Continued on page 70) 


International and Overseas: January-March 1950, 1949 





January-March January-March (000), January 
Operator 
1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 
American Airlines 583, 436 571, 382 21,575 18, G09 17, 377 
American Overseas Airlines 1, 194, 352 1, 640, 093 25, 389 15, 658 37,614 
aniff Airways ‘ 511, 906 308, 211 3, 873 2, 408 8,031 | 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 534, 409 345, 726 5, 687 5, 767 7, 100 | 
Colonial Airlines. . é 83, 824 186, 535 1, 768 3, 064 1,376 | 
Eastern Air Lines 186, 160 187, 200 4, 526 3, 340 4, 706 | 
National Airlines 205, 560 | 151, 637 21, 385 14, 024 5, 697 
Northwest Airlines . 1, 378, 410 1, 446, 584 8, 708 7,491 16, 741 | 
Pan American World Airways: | 
Atlantic Division 2, 651, 298 2, 988, 829 26, 498 24, 347 60,212 | 
Latin American Division 6, 863,058 | 7,564,628 187, 025 193, 656 136, 097 } 
Alaska Operations 532, 417 | 575, 307 7, 043 7,091 | 7, 267 | 
Pacific Operations. 2,369,240 | 4,090, 802 17,815 18, 509 16, 200 
Pan American-Grace Airways : 1, 403, 359 1, 435, 890 24, 007 24, 287 25,314 | 
Transcontinental & Western Air. . 2, 686, 356 2, 785, 153 21, 765 16, 932 | 58, 367 | 
United Air Lines ‘ 465, 781 519, 227 5, 166 6, 128 | 12, 398 | 
Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways 24, 464 25, 912 675 815 223 | 
Total 21, 674,030 | 24,823, 116 382, 905 361, 526 144, 720 | 
Index (1949= 100) 87. 31 100. 00 105. 91 100. 00 101. 57 
Express, Freight, 


Operator 


American Airlines 
American Overseas Airlines 
Braniff Airways..... 3 : 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
Colonial Airlines ; Bacal ad ; ee 
Eastern Air Lines........ ae ares P Reaiers ‘aie 
National Airlines. . . 
Northwest Airlines fs 
Pan American World Airways: 
Atlantic Division 
Latin American Division 
Alaska Oper ations. 
Pacific Operations. 
Pan-American-Gr ace Airways 
Transcontinental & Western Air. ... 
United Air Lines 
Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways... . 





Total. . . 
Index (1949= 100). .. 


Revenue miles, 


Revenue passengers, 





Revenue passenger-miles 


Passenger seat-miles (000), Revenue passenger load fac - 





March January-March tor(percent).January~March 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 
16, 460 27, 451 25, 804 63. 79 
30, 693 58, 091 58, 500 } 52. 47 
4,414 21, 865 | 14, 025 | 31.47 
6, 117 21,993 17, 128 35.7 
2, 417 3, 683 | 8, 207 29. 45 
3,901 9, 233 9, 706 } 40. 19 
4, 093 11, 083 7, 305 56. 03 
14,751 | 34, 474 | 33, 732 | 43. 73 
57, 059 | 96, 500 | 90, 541 62. 40 | 63. 02 
141, 972 238, 689 | 263, 885 57. 02 | 53. 80 
7, 660 15, 753 16, 873 46.13 | 45. 40 
54, 371 99, 399 93, 541 | 16. 48 58. 13 
29, 144 91, 958 7,452 48. 72 61. 42 
50, 254 89, 988 | 93, 565 64. 86 | 53.7 
14, 267 23, 233 | 22, 252 | 53. 36 | 64. 12 
270 133 413 | 51. 50 65. 38 
1437, 843 803, 826 | 802, 929 55. 3: 54. 53 
100. 00 100. 11 | 100. 00 101, 47 100. 00 





January-March 


January—March 


Ton-miles flown 


Parcel post, 
January-March 


United States mail, 
January—March 











1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 | 1950 1949 
| | 
| | | | 

2, 643 | 0 308, 121 316, 422 | 31,061 | 32, 123 | 0 | 0 
..| 624,401 | 1, 112, 723 0 0 263,290 | 346, 524 86, 295 78, 970 
| 0 | 0 | 126, 510 | 44, 507 | 6,113 | 3, 480 | 0 | 0 
a 0 | 0 180, 384 | 70, 592 | 6, 515 2, 391 | 580 | 196 
0 | 0 | 6, 999 24, 112 | 612 | 2, 132 | 132 | 302 
sated 0 | 0 124, 250 134, 968 | 13, 504 | 12, 047 658 | 395 
56, 765 | 75, 305 | 0 0 | 3,574 | 3, 081 0 | 0 
| 16,911 | 25,074 | 1,153,994 | 1,047,888 466,841 | 540,814 0 0 
eee eo es 726 | 2, 080, 444 | 0 0 559, 326 573, 957 163, 802 70, 889 
sisipheslormatne sana 5, 535, 509 | 5,070, 546 | 0 0 678,284 | 658,875 0 0 
817, 751 768, 710 | 0 0 85, 773 96, 832 0 0 
paayeldieed | 1,174,787 | 1,203,545 0 0 | 1,249,443 | 1,434,967 0 0 
ye | 424,994 | — 494, 428 0 0 87, 521 83, 686 2, 413 5, 523 
0 | 1,643,631 | 1,284, 393 0 648, 743 599, 807 108, 581 115, 352 
0 | 35, 436 | 69, 563 0 139, 326 199, 561 0 0 
7, 264 | 11, 147 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 
10, 425,751 | 12,520,989 | 3,254,214] 1,638,489 | 4,239,926 | 4,590,277 362, 461 271, 627 
83. 27 100. 00 | 198. 61 100. 00 94. 51 100. 00 | 133. 44 100. 00 











Aid Urged in Developing New Type Transports 


(Continued from page 62) 
cation of existing jet-powered military aircraft for 
use as commercial transport aircraft; and third, the 
design of completely new commercial transport cate- 
gory airplanes around turboprop or turbojet power 
plants.” 

Air Freight Undeveloped.—The importance of 
developing a cargo commercial transport aircraft can- 
not be overemphasized, Mr. Rentzel said. “The field 
of air freight represents one of the major undeveloped 
areas of the air transportation industry,” he de- 
clared. “In large part, it has lagged behind in de- 
velopment due to the fact that we do not have, as of 
today, an efficient, economic, commercial cargo trans- 
port aircraft. This is, no doubt, due to the fact that 
until the advent of World War II, the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry of the United States concentrated 
on the development of passenger carrying transport 
aircrait. A large percentage of those factors which 
dictate the design and performance characteristics of 
passenger carrying transport aircraft militate against 
the efficient and economic use of such aircraft for the 
transportation of cargo by air. Speed and its rela- 
tion to wing loading, fuselage design and power 
plant installations, which are necessary for the efh- 
cient and economic operation of passenger carrying 
aircraft are, in many instances, inefhicient and un- 
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economic when the same aircraft is used for trans- 
portation of cargo. The development of a commer- 
cial transport aircraft designed for the lowest possible 
operating cost per ton-mile is a major requirement of 
the air transportation industry of today.” 


Defense Factor Cited.—‘‘Such a cargo aircraft is 
also, at this time, a major defense requirement. 
The existing deficiency in the airlift needs of the 
military makes it essential that an efficient, proved 
cargo aircraft be available in time of national emer- 
gency to meet that need. The gap between the 
emergency airlift requirement, and the ability of the 
combined military and civil transport fleet to fill that 
gap, is too great.” 

Mr. Rentzel said that, in his opinion, a completely 
new design of a commercial transport category air- 
craft is required in order to produce the economy 
and efficiency necessary for the successful operation 
of feeder airline service. Pointing out that 17 
feeder airlines serve 165 communities of the United 
States, he declared: “We cannot expect the air 
transportation industry to furnish the air transport 
and air mail service that our smaller communities 
require unless they can secure at reasonable cost 
an aircraft which is efficient and economic for this 
type of operation. S. 3504 authorizes assistance in 
the development of this type of aircraft.” 


Engine Parts Shipments 
Boosts Total for Quarter 


Civil aircraft engine shipments in March 1950 
total 359 engines, representing 133,600 horsepower, 
and valued at $1,724,000, according to a report issued 
jointly by the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
Total shipment value—-aircraft engines, engine parts, 
and all other products—was $5,856,000, some $1,492,- 
000 more than in February and $2,169,000 greater 
than in the same month a year ago. 

Totals for the first 3 months of this year are well 
below 1949 in number but the industry’s dollar value 
is almost 50 percent higher due principally to the 
sharp increase in shipments of engine parts. 


Civil Aircraft Engine Shipments 
First Quarter, 1950-1949 


| Percent in- 





1950 | 1949 | crease or 

| | (decrease) 
Number of engines... . 835 | 1,237 | (33) 

Value (thousand dollars): | | } 

Aircraft engines. ... . ...| $4,790 | $3, 994 | 20 
Engine parts 5 10, 195 5, 860 74 
Other products. . | 546 | 567 | (4) 
Total | 15,531 10, 421 | 49 
69 








Private Flying Decline 
During 1948 Is Noted 
By Aircraft Use Study 


Private flying decreased by 7 percent during 
1948 from the 16,334,000 hours recorded 
1947, and instructional flying still leads the list 
with 57 percent of the flying time reported. 
“Aircraft Use in 1948,” the 
third such annual report, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 


In a report entitled 


ministration noted that instructional usage of private 
aircraft averaged 282 hours a year, while pleasure 
flying averaged only 58 hours per plane, all types 
totaling 15,130,000 hours. 


the largest gain of any type of flying for the second 


Business flying registered 


successive year. Volume of personal flying for pleas- 
ure showed relatively little change from previous 
years. 

Average Use Drops.—Average use per aircraft 
dropped to 169 hours, compared with 189 hours in 
1947. Amount of use 
according to the type of flying performed. 


varied considerably, however, 


Although the small sized, single-engined aircraft 
were by far the most heavily used, and constituted 
the major portion of the United States civil aircraft 
fleet, a growing trend toward the use of planes with 
greater horsepower and seating capacity was evident. 

Approximately 43 percent of the aircraft surveyed 
were equipped either with two-way radio or with 
receiver only and were therefore able to utilize the 
facilities of the Federal airways system. 

Aircraft owners located CAA regions 6 and 
the Southwest and Northwest States, used their planes 
most, while there were more aircraft in use in region 3, 
the Midwest, than in any other section. 


Industry Own Best Customer,—<As in previous 
surveys, this one showed that the industry is its own 
best customer, with most plane ownership concen- 
trated in the aviation industry. There was, however, 
evidence of a wider distribution than in previous 
years. During 1948, owners reporting aviation as 
their occupation held 43 percent of the aircraft and 
logged 59 percent of the total hours flown. In 1947. 
this group had held 50 percent of the aircraft and 
accounted for 68 percent of the flying time. The 
tapering off in instructional flying in connection with 
the shrinking of GI training activity accounted for 
this change. ‘ 

Although noncertificated air carriers owned a total 
of 7,980 aircraft, most of their flying was instructional, 
only 10 percent of it being carriage of persons and 
cargo for hire. 


Difficulties Revealed by Survey.—Findings of 
the survey, conducted with a sample of 16,000 planes 
selected at random from the 90,000 in use, reveal the 
difficulties faced by the private flying industry. In 
each of the three surveys, instructional flying ac- 
counted for a major portion of the flying. The re- 
duction of GI training has produced repercussions 
throughout the industry. 

Personal and business flying have not proved large 
enough to fill the ‘void left by the diminishing Govern- 
ment contracts. The 1948 report pointed to one 
bright spot in the picture, which was the marked 
rise in business and farm flying, but this again was 
not adequate to offset the attrition in other types of 
flying. 

The complete report, consisting of detailed inter- 
pretations and graphic illustrations of the general 
pattern of flying, regional differences in flying, 
occupations of aircraft owners, and the method by 
which the material was collected, is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 20 cents. 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


(Continued on page 71) 


Domestic: January—March 1950, 1949 


Revenue miles 
? »nuary~March 


Operator 


1950 1949 


Trunk Lines | 


| | 
American Airlines }11, 721, 187 {12,289,971 | 























Revenue passengers 





Passenger seat- 
miles (000) 
January-March 


Revenue passenger- 
miles (000) 


January-March January-March 


1950 1949 1950 1949 | 1950 1919 


561, O11 623,366 | 286,967 309, 384 497,628 | 500,896 



































| 
Braniff Airways 2, 720,646 | 2,649,035 | 134,823 | 122,585 | = 45, 095 41,070 | 92,948 85, 026 
Capital Airlines | 4,356,923 4, 364, 0O1 235, 720 202, baw } 68, 630 58, 273 155, 804 142, 165 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines | 1,684,344 | 1,698, 663 | 64, 258 62, 224 | 23, 117 22, 343 16, 465 14, 426 
Airlines 649, 110 781, 738 32, 427 33,25 +4 | 8, 720 3. 985 | 16,902 16, 415 
Continental Air Lines | 1,332,800 | 1,350,531 39, 981 34, 872 | 13, 967 12,5 525 | 37,473 34, 804 
Delta Air Lines 3, 608, 789 | 3,111,989 140, 797 122, 238 69, 998 | 55,291 | 122,513 91,351 
Eastern Air Lines |13, 542, 562 13,312,060 | 584,535 | 514,544 | 315,066 | 272,215 | 503,780 | 443, 805 
1 Air Lines | 676, 001 551, 667 18, 216 | 17, 477 6, 764 5,838 | 12,920 10, 846 
Yontinent Airlines | 1,982,198 | 1,853,534 74, 201 | 69, 463 21, 666 | 20,813 | 41,626 |« 38,924 
National Airlines 3, 092, 537 2, 274, 427 106, 798 80, 184 71, 635 19, 176 | 122, 419 95, 027 
Northeast Airlines | 755, 941 794, 858 59,040 | 54,246 10,939 | 10,268 | 24,246 24,945 
Northwest Airlines | 4,674,263 | 3,764,190 145, 040 | 118, 094 85, 293 | 58,566 | 190,631 134, 981 
Transcontinental & Western Air 10, 164, 635 | 11, 720, 149 278,700 | 261,435 189, 669 | 77,697 | 353, 831 356, 112 
United Air Lines - 952,520 |11, 171, 199 420, 377 104, 189 244, 123 237,398 | 443,277 395, 430 
Western Air Lines | 1,727,441 | 1,445,054 69, 096 59, 400 25, 915 22,475 | 63,507 47,531 
Trunk total - 4, 641, 897 173, 133, 066. 2,9 965, 020 lo, 780, 362. 1, 487, 564 % 362, 317 2,725,970 2, 462, 684 
Index (1949=100) 102. 06 100. 0 106. 64 | 100.0 | 109. 19 | 100.0 | 110.69 100. 0 
Feeder Lines | | | 
All American Airways | 624, 719 | 444, 595 809 | 612 | 93 13, 119 | 962 
Bonanza Air Lines | - - 881 - 4,145 | - 
Central Airlines } | 157 - 1, 204 - 
Challenger Airlines | | 381,512 >, 863 1, 272 1,594 5, 848 7, 851 
Empire Air Lines | 242, 224 6, 765 | 1,629 | 1, 436 5, 389 5, 087 
Florida Airways (ceased opr. 3/28/19) 193, 120 3, 026 409 - 1, 542 
lelicopter Air Service - - 0 = 0 | - 
Los Angeles Airways | 84, 717 0 0 0 0 | 0 
Mid-West Airlines - - 193 1,347 | 
Monarch Air Lines. . 389, 792 1, 678 1, 524 1,213 7, 806 7, O16 
Piedmont nlaahens. 604, 786 12, 894 4,165 2,813 15, 766 12, 701 
Pioneer Air Lines 879, 721 20, 110 7,043 5, 478 21,993 21, 267 
Robinson Airlines 187, 293 7, 725 1, 485 1, 155 4,634 3, 932 
Southern Airways 935 - 8, 755 
Southwest Airways 581,940 20, 892 3, 609 3, 898 11,576 12, 222 
Trans-Texas Airways 565, 044 6,959 2,476 1, 722 15, 149 11, 866 
Turner Airlines 195 - 1, 724 
West Coast Airlines ibe 276, 318 . 10,921 1, 397 1,394 5, 497 5, 803 
Wiggins, FE. W., Airways. 5 ~ 281 
Wisconsin-Central Airlines 458, 443 288, 863 3, 287 1,290 466 3, 678 2, 327 
Feeder total zi 2 7, 249, 625 | 5, 119,925 103, 929 30, 898 21,671 | 127,911 92,576 
Index (1949= 100) 141. 60 100. 0 100. 0 142. 58 100. 0 138. 17 00. 
Territorial Lines 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines 142, 652 158, 823 19, 632 23,905 1, 590 1,710 3,513 3,917 
Hawaiian Airlines 644, 083 656, 601 70, 104 71, 732 9,120 10, O11 14, 200 | 14, 662 
Territorial total 786, 735 815, 424 736 95, 637 10, 710 | il. 721 17, 713 | 18, 579 
Index (1949= 100) 96. 48 | 100. 0 “93. - 83 | 100. 0 | 91. 37 | 100. 0 95.34 | 100.0 





Grand total Pe . |82, 677, = 79, 068, 415 
Index (1949= 100) 104, 5 100. 00 | 








3. 210, 748 |2,979, 928 |1, 529, 172 |1, 395, 709 |2,871.594 2, 573, 839 
107.75 | 100.00 | 109.56 | 100.00 | 111.57 | 100.00 





CAB Official Actions 


(Continued from page 68) 


emption from § 401 (a) of the Act, so as to permit it to serve 
Winston-Salem, N. C., as an intermediate poirt to Danville, Va. 
(Apr. 5). 

E-4042 dismisses proceeding of suspension and investigation of 
certain fares, rules, and regulations proposed by United (Apr. 5). 

E-4043 dismisses complaint of Western Air Lines, requesting 
that the Board suspend and investigate certain fares proposed by 
Southwest Airways Co. (Apr. 5). 

E-4044 grants C. N. Shelton, d. b. a. C. N. Shelton & Co., 
exemption from the provisions of § 291.18 of the economic regu- 
lations, so as to permit the transfer of letter of registration No. 
1960 to Aero Finance Corp., a Florida corporation (Apr. 6). 

E-4045 denies motion of Cockett Airlines for a temporary 
interim exemption under § 416 (b) of the Act, authorizing certain 
transportation of persons and property in the territory of Hawaii 
(Apr. 6). 

E-4046 authorizes All American Airways to suspend service 
temporarily at Athens, Ohio, for 1 year, or until an adequate air- 
port is available (Apr. 6). 

E-4047 fixes a temporary mail rate for Robinson Airlines Corp. 
over its entire system (Apr. 7). 

E-4048 opinion and supplemental order modify minimum rates in 
the Air Freight Rate Investigation case (Apr. 10). 

E-4049 authorizes Pan American World Airways to suspend serv- 
ice temporarily at Shanghai, China, for a period of 6 months or 
until regularly scheduled service can be resumed (Apr. 10). 

E-4050 opinion and order approve, subject to certain conditions, 
acquisition of Arizona Airways by Monarch Air Lines, and merger 
or consolidation of the two corporations (Apr. 10). 

E-4051 amends order serial No. E-3108, so as to include em- 
ployees of the General Electric Co. in the matter of an exemption 
granted to Northwest Airlines, permitting free transportation to 
technical employees associated in the development of Boeing 377 
aircraft (Apr. 10). 


E-4052 orders Pan American World Airways to show cause why 
the Board should not fix a certain temporary mail rate over its 
Latin American routes (Apr. 11). 

E-4053 amends order serial No. E-3475 in the matter of a 
temporary exemption granted to American Airlines from the pro- 
visions of § 401 (a) of the act (Apr. 10). 

E-4054 amends order serial No. E-3474 in the matter of a 
temporary exemption granted to United from the provisions of 
§ 401 (a) of the act (Apr. 11). 

E-4055 denies application of General Airways, requesting tempo- 
rary exemption from the provisions of part 291 of the economic 
regulations, which would permit the carrier to engage in 55 
flights carrying turkey poults only from Portland, Oreg., to Salt 
Lake City, Utah (Apr. 11). 

E-4056 denies petition of TWA, for leave to intervene in the 
matter of the revocation of certain letters of registration (Apr. 
11). 

E-4057 grants the city of El Paso, Tex., leave to intervene in the 
matter of the renewal and amendment of the certificate held by 
Pioneer Air Lines, and the temporary suspension, in part, of 
certificates held by Continental, Braniff, and American (Apr. 11). 

E-4058 rescinds order serial No. E-3887, dated February 8, 
1950, in the matter of withholding from public disclosure certain 
information relative to the mail rate proceeding of Florida Air- 
ways (Apr. 12). 

E-4059 amends order serial No. 1933, issued September 14, 1942, 
so as to ong ag inte rlocking relationships existing as a result of 
the holding by . J. Seott of certain positions in certain com- 
panies which are members of the Santa Catalina Island system 
(Apr. 12). 

E-4060 amends order serial No. E-4039, in the matter of the 
investigation and suspension of certain 7-day round trip excursion 
fares proposed by Western Air Lines (Apr. 13). 

E-4061 orders Pan American Grace Airways to show cause why 
the Board should not fix a certain temporary mail rate over its 
entire system (Apr. 13). 

E-4062 authorizes Nathan C. Browne, d. b. a. Nat Browne Flying 


(Continued on page 71) 
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. -+ Seer Express Freight United States mail 
Operator —— January~ March January—March January-March 
1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 
. es See —_ — icicle 4 ' 
Trunk Lines | | 
American Airlines. . 57. 67 61. 77 1, 300, 205 | 1,153,749 | 6,575,521 | 6,566,915 | 2,107,256 | 2,289, 830 
Braniff Airways. 48.52 48. 30 228, 101 179, 157 349, 864 222, 150 294, 146 | 262, 696 
ve Re SS Sane 14. 05 40. 99 493, 088 369, 180 | 1,776,391 1, 413, 155 326, 969 253, 099 
, 49. 75 50. 29 125, 492 117, 542 180, 673 108, 342 132,345 | 132,581 
( colonial Airlines. ..... 51.59 54. 74 15, 782 9,907 22, 426 19, 099 21, 694 | 23, 263 
Continental Air Lines. 37.27 35.99 20, 793 20, 654 84, 352 72,613 47, 546 16, 667 
Delta Air Lines. .... , 57. 14 60. 53 200, 195 154, 219 994, 226 357, 740 286, 747 240, 332 
Eastern Air Lines........ 62. 54 61. 34 980, 801 865, 299 | 2,931,952 | 2,136,592 | 1,219,785 | 1,333,506 
Inland Air Lines.... . 52. 35 53. 83 11,101 15, 616 22, 284 22,544 24, 073 28, 649 
id-Continent Airlines 52. 05 53. 47 19, 143 39, 688 93, 750 66, 841 73, 075 73, 065 
National Airlines. . 58. 52 51. 75 187, 391 118, 983 617, 054 296, 729 191, 107 165, 138 
Northeast Airlines. ; 45.12 41.16 37, 989 17, 973 41,810 41, 160 27, 287 23, 457 
Northwest Airlines. .... . ee 44.74 43. 39 70, 561 349, 691 1, 302,729 | 1,034,048 662, 856 555, 412 
Transcontinental & Western Air... . 53. 60 19,90 | 1,160,513 | 1,071,848 | 2,800,233 | 2,565,459 | 1,988,101 | 2,199,947 
United Air Lines... . 55. 60.04 | 1,827,788 | 1,439,010 | 5,795,701 | 5,197,651 | 2,645,190 | 2,396, = 
Western Air Lines. . 47. 28 98, 221 62, 503 136, 751 113, 323 156, 190 107, 7 
Trunk total........ 55. 32 | 7,107, 164 5, 985, 019° 23, 325, 717 |20, 234, 361 |10, 204,367 |10, 131 
Index (1949= 100) 100. 0 118. 75 100. 0 115. 28 100. 0 100. 72 
Feeder Lines ’ i os : > _ : . 
All American Airways........ 19. 91 9. 67 18, 995 6, 499 0 0 8, 925 10, 928 
Bonanza Air Lines........ 21.25 - 242 - 1, 567 ~ 1,079 - 
Central Airlines. . . ‘ 13. 04 - 0 - 0 3,917 - 
Challenger Airlines............. 21.75 20. 30 5, 305 12, 463 9, 737 17,314 6, 776 10, 956 
Empire Air Lines. . . 30. 23 28. 23 2,695 2, 734 0 ( 4, 030 4,520 
Florida Airways (ceased opr. — 19) 26. 52 26. 52 660 0 - 1,812 
Helicopter Air Service...... . - 0 ~ 4, 146 - 
Los Angeles Airways - - 0 0 0 9,925 10, 343 
Mid-West Airlines. : 14. 33 - 0 - 3,900 - 
Monarch Air Lines... .... . 19. 52 17. 29 1, 836 3,297 13, 086 5, 766 5, 452 
Piedmont Aviation. .... 26. 42 22.15 11, 859 6, 326 6, 539 9,925 , 443 
Pioneer Air Lines........ 32. 02 25. 76 9, 691 5, 417 12,714 24, 475 20. 410 
Robinson Airlines. 32. 05 29. 37 7, 573 0 3, 866 5, 126 3, 298 
Southern Airways ; 10. 68 - 7, 230 - 9, 473 
Southwest Airways........ 31.18 31. 89 7, 638 6, 970 23, 364 10, 723 12, 013 
Trans-Texas Airways....... 16. 34 14.51 7,217 3, 692 1, 865 12, 422 | 15, 434 
Turner Airlines. ...... , 11.31 2, 262 - 806 | - 
West Coast Airlines 25. 41 24. 02 1, 987 1, 822 0 2, 032 2, 108 
Wiggins, E. W., Airways .......... 12. 46 - 0 - 332 - 
Wisconsin-Central Airlines. . . 35.07 | 20.03 8, 105 3, 161 0 7,035 3, 723 
Feeder total. 24.16 23. 41 05, 635 | 53, 041” 78, 748 ~ 130, 813 108, 440 
Index (1949= 100). 103. 20 100.0 180. 30 100. 0 100. 0 120. 63 100. 0 
Territorial Lines ; a i - | | 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines. 45. 26 143. 66 0 0 6, 933 | 8, 047 | 2, 084 2,094 
Hawaiian Airlines 64. 23 58. 28 29, 277 | 32, 049 95, 908 | 107, 245 | 12,411 | 12, 092 
Territorial total. . . . ~ 60. 16 63. 09 | 29, 277 "32, 049 | 102, = | 115, 292 | 14, 495 4, 186 
Index (1949=100) 95. 83 100. 0 91.35 100. 0 } 89. 2 100. 0 102. 18 100.0 
Grand total. 53. 25 54. 23 1, 232,076 | 6, 070, “109 23, 554, 215 5 |20,428,401 10,349, 675 10, 254, 391 
Index (1949= 100) 98.19 | 100.00 119. 14 100. 00 115. 30 100. 00 100. 93 100. 00 
. . 
Domestic Passenger-Miles Flown 
(Fean Revenue and Nonrevenue) in Thousands 
January February | March | Total 
os Us hia c apiniwantnawaehonertege=rncdicks | 488,983 | 488,409 | 574,493 | 1,551,885 
ER ee eye rr ea PS ro ere | 10, 266 10, 425 | 12,551 | 33, 242 
rr err | 3,547 3,497 | 3,841 | = 10, 885 
Ne ice Gas ae ocaeteds 502,796 | 502,331 | 590,885 | 1,596, 012 
| 





C CAB Official dailies 


(Continued from page 70) 
Service, to abandon his certificate and cancels it; approved by the 
President April 13, 1950 (Mar. 31). 

E-4063 extends to September 29, 1950, temporary exemption 
granted to Pan American World Airways, which would permit the 
carrier to serve Nice, France, as a coterminal point with Marseille, 
France (Apr. 14). 

E-4064 denies application of Transocean Air Lines for exemption 
from § 416 (b) of the act, which would permit the carrier to 
operate one round-trip flight carrying members of the British War 
Brides of Los Angeles, Calif., between Los Angeles and London, 
England (Apr. 14). 

E-4065 grants Piedmont Aviation temporary suspension of serv- 
ice at Fayetteville, N. C., and temporary exemption from § 401 (a) 
of the act, so as to permit the carrier to serve Raleigh-Durham, 
N. C., as an intermediate point between Charlotte and Wilmington, 
N. C. (Apr. 14). 


JUNE 15, 1950 


E-4066 extends for 90 
rules under investigation, 
(Apr. 14). 

E-4067 dismisses complaint of Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
in the matter of certain round-trip fares proposed by Braniff 
(Apr. 14). 

E-4068 dismisses proceeding of investigation and suspension in 
the matter of certain fares proposed by Braniff (Apr. 14). 

E-4069 dismisses proceeding of investigation and suspension in 
the matter of certain fares proposed by Pioneer Air Lines 
(Apr. 14). 

E-4070 dismisses proceeding of investigation and suspension in 
the matter of certain fares proposed by Trans-Texas Airways 
(Apr. 14). 

E-4071 dismisses proceeding of investigation and suspension in 
the matter of certain fares proposed by Trans-Texas Airways 
(Apr. 14). 

E-4072 grants TWA, United, and Western leave to intervene in 
the matter of the application of American Airlines, for the carriage 
of property and mail between certain points in California and 
Arizona (Apr. 14). 


periods of suspension of certain 
National and Eastern 


days, 
proposed by 








Helpful Publications 


Publications listed below are on sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Orders must be accompanied 
by money order or check made payable to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


Flight Assistance 


Airman’s Guide and Flight Information 
Manual 


$6 a year 


(The Airman’s Guide, published every 2 weeks, contains three 
sections: Directory of Airports, Radio Facility Data, and Notices 
to Airmen. The Flight Information Manual supplements the Air- 
man’s Guide and is issued semiannually.) 


Airports 


Airport Accounting, and In- 


surance 


Budgeting, 

giahc iionoasal hairenntcrigeammatietaaiael 15 cents 
(In three parts, with applicable charts and diagrams.) 

Alpe TNs 5 sine oe cennewckcoane 20 cents 
(Problems of airport building design are discussed and several 

solutions suggested.) 


SERIE TI ioc odes sce eet ete 30 cents 


4 ee basic information on all phases of airport construc- 
tion. 
pee TIN nnn sete 30 cents 


(Contains information helpful in developing an efficient and 
economical airport drainage system. 


Airport Financial Statements____-_-___-~--- 15 cents 
(Presents recommended financial forms to meet the need of 
airports.) 


Risgett SOR cs Sogo h en tceccuteee 


(A guide for airport owners, operators, builders, and others 
interested in the development of turf for airports. Describes 
various problems involved and presents methods used in estab- 
lishing and maintaining a good turf.) 


Legislative History of the Federal Airport 
peg | | Renee pene $4 a set 


(Gives in detail congressional proceedings leading up to the 
adoption of the Federal Airport Act.) 


25 cents 


SU FO i ok ieee 15 cents 
(Answers many problems confronting communities or indi- 


viduals who want to build a small airport.) 
Standard Specifications for Construction of 
PIN ic cid ccna samen $2 


(Contains specification items for construction of airports and 
air parks. Covers clearing and grubbing, grading, drainage, pav- 
ing, lighting, turfing, and incidental construction.) 


Flight Training 
Aircraft Powerplant Handbook__-__------__- $1. 25 


(For students, mechanics, pilots, and engineers who have only 
superficial knowledge of aircraft powerplant fundamentals.) 


Facts 68 Figs 33 os seine 50 cents 


(A nontechnical manual, with chapters on airplane flight, stalls, 
spins, airplane structure, airplane engines, flying the plane, air- 
port traffic, seaplanes, and safety in flight.) 


Pett 08 FI Roccdnantesatcectetanonanm 40 cents 


(Practical information about basic navigation of aircraft, pre- 
sented in brief form for the use of the private pilot.) 


Resins 68 FR asin cacdetiowncacencacneies 60 cents 


(Presents practical information about the effect of atmospheric 
conditions upon flight.) 


Commercial Pilot Examination Kit._-_-_-_- 


(Contains a summary of subject matter on which the examina- 
tion is based, reference material for study, and four groups of 
examination questions similar to those used in the official certifying 
examination.) 


Flight Instructor Oral Examination Guide- 
a EL Eee ENE oe Ee 5 cents 


(Prepared as an aid to the prospective applicant for a flight 
instructor rating.) 


Miscellaneous 


lndusttiat: FIViMS,...nnnesecnscsnnsenctcus 10 cents 


(A brief description of varieus uses for the airplane in indus- 
trial flying.) 


Seeient: Piles Geis. ii teen ee 10 cents 


(Presents information of particular importance to student pilots 
during the early stages of flight training.) 


Toniele Fi icdiink ccorectaakateastone 


(Describes the special problems and hazards encountered in 
flying over various kinds of terrain and proper precautions.) 
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Airports for National Park Areas 
Made Possible by New Legislation 


Legislation recently approved by President Truman makes possible the development of air- 
ports near the entrances of national parks and monuments, it has been announced jointly by 


the Departments of Commerce and Interior. 


Under the new act, Public Law 463, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to acquire, 
construct, operate, and maintain public airports outside but close to the entrances of these 


areas. The projet ts will be sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Interior in cooperation with local govern- 
mental agencies and with the assistance of the Civil 
Administration of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, pursuant to the Federal 
Airport Act of 1946. Authorization for an appro- 
priation of $2,000,000 to the Department of Interior 
for this program is contained in the new act. 

CAA Cooperation Cited.—Secretary Chapman 
attributed the new authority largely to the cooperation 
extended to the Department of the Interior by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. He pointed to 
other instances of such cooperation by the CAA and 
mentioned specifically CAA Administrator D. W. 
Rentzel’s recent agreement to show on the backs of 
sectional aeronautical charts, along with other navi- 
gational and airport data, information regarding the 
principal national parks and monuments within areas 
covered by each chart. 

Infornm.ation ‘to be 
charts will include a vicinity map of the park or parks 
concerned, and a statement that, in the interest of 
preserving the natural features of the area, Depart- 
ment of the Interior regulations cannot permit air- 
craft landings within the parks. But flyers are in- 
vited to view these areas from the air and visit them 
on the ground after landing at a nearby airport. 

The charts will also contain a statement that the 
Secretary of the Interior has requested pilots to 
maintain altitudes at least 2,000 feet above the terrain, 
so that the quiet enjoyment of the parks will not be 
disturbed. 

To Stimulate Aviation.—Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer stated that airports located near our 
national parks will give an added stimulus to civil 
aviation and especially to personal flying all over the 
country. The Secretary added that, following studies 
made jointly by the two agencies, airport sites tenta- 


Aeronautics 


incorporated on forthcoming 


tively have been selected in close proximity to the 
the major parks 
Several will be included in CAA’s national airport 
plan for 1950, including one near West Yellowstone, 
Mont., to serve Yellowstone National Park. 
ing field does not meet minimum acceptable standards 


entrances of and monuments. 


The exist- 


. ; LIBRARY Ri 

and scheduled services to that airport were,ab 
in 1948. 0, ; niversitY 

Interior Secretary Oscar ChapmarDUWited: “This 
legislation holds out the prospect that, within the 
next few years, both commercial and pleasure planes 
will have facilities for reaching the national parks 
and monuments without any need of installing landing 
fields and appurtenant facilities within them. We 
have been mindful of the Congressional mandate that 
these areas must be protected without serious dam- 
age to or modification of the landscape. However, 
we are just as mindful of the fact that the airplane 
is an important means of enabling persons living at 
great distances from the parks to visit them during 
comparatively short vacation periods. With this ex- 
tended authority, we can move forward to 
formulate a construction program designed to meet 
the needs of air travelers.” 


now 


U.S. International Airlines 
Set World Safety Record 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has announced that 
during the past 2 years United States scheduled inter- 
national air carriers achieved a world safety record 
and a world airlift record. 

The Board revealed that United States flag airlines 
operating internationally in scheduled service for the 
2-year period ending April 14, 1950, had transported 
nearly 3,000,000 passengers throughout the world 
without a single passenger fatality. The Board re- 
ported that this was also the largest number of pas- 
sengers ever carried in a 2-year period by the air- 
lines of any nation in international commercial air 
transport history. To achieve this world air safety 
and airlift record, American flag air carriers flew 
some four billion passenger-miles, the Board said. 

At the present time American air carriers are certifi- 
cated by the Board to operate 203,678 route miles 
internationally, and to serve 239 foreign points on all 
the continents of the world. 





Available Films and Filmstrips Listed by CAA 


Approximately 300 motion-picture films and 150 
listed in the latest Civil Aeronautics 
catalog of education aids 


filmstrips are 
Administration 
available for loan to educational institutions, aviation 


visual 


and civic groups, and other interested organizations. 

The new catalog, just off the press, supersedes the 
one published in April last year and subsequent sup- 
plements. It may be obtained by writing CAA’s 
Office of Aviation Information in Washington or at 
any CAA regional office. 

Last year, films and filmstrips distributed by CAA 
received 41,000 showings, and were seen by an audi- 
ence of 1,500,000, almost 70 percent of them in edu- 
cational institutions. 

Some of the films, which deal with subjects of 
importance to the study of aviation and its related 
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fields, have been prepared by the CAA, by the Air 
Force and Navy Departments, and others by the avia- 
tion industry—manufacturers, State groups, individ- 
ual airlines, ete. 

They are used in CAA’s training programs for its 
own personnel, and also are available on a loan basis, 
to secondary schools, colleges, universities, commer- 
cial airlines, and others interested in the study of 
aviation. 

Films may be borrowed for periods not to exceed 2 
weeks, from nine CAA film centers located in major 
cities in this country and in Anchorage, Alaska, and 
Honolulu, or from CAA headquarters in Washington. 

Begun late in 1946, the CAA program for lending 
of films has demonstrated a continued upward trend, 
both in number of showings and in total audience. 


‘U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1950 


‘United States-Mexican 


Pilots Urged to File 
Voluntary Flight Plans 
In New Defense Areas 


Voluntary filing of flight plans by pilots 
entering newly activated air defense areas in 
the Northwest and along the Canadian border 
has been requested by D. W. Rentzel, Admin- 
jstrator of Civil Aeronautics. 

The conditions under which flight plans are de- 
sired parallel those already specified for the northeast 
coast and the Albuquerque, N. Mex., areas. The pro- 
cedure is part of a cooperative program between 
CAA, the Defense Department, and civil aviation 
groups, whereby CAA will transmit to the Air Force 
information on friendly aircraft penetrating defense 
areas, thus minimizing the need for in-flight identifi- 
cation by fighter planes. 

The Administrator requested filing of flight plans, 
starting May 5, by all airmen proposing south-bound 
flights which will cross the Canadian border east of 
the 87th meridian (Lake Michigan). The request 
does not apply to flights within continental United 
State adjacent to this area, or north-bound crossings 
of the Canadian border. 

Northwest Area Defined.—The northwest air de- 
fense area runs from North Bend, Oreg., to Ontario, 
Oreg., northeast to Superior, Mont., north to the 
Canadian border, westward along the border to the 
Pacific and south along the cost to North Bend. 

The CAA requests flight plans by airmen approach- 
ing this area, at any altitude, from Canada, or from 
more than 20 nautical miles seaward, or from pilots 
flying coastwise adjacent to this area more than 20 
nautical miles seaward. 

Flight plans are requested from pilots approaching 
this area from within the continental United States, 
only if they are operating at more than 4,000 feet 
above the immediate terrain, or at more than 10,000 
feet above mean sea level, whichever is higher. 
This will eliminate filing for a large volume of low- 
altitude flights by flying farmers, student pilots, and 
others. 

The prohibited area in the immediate vicinity of 
Hanford, Wash., established in 1948, remains out-of- 
bounds for all air traffic. 

As of June 1, a Pacific Ocean air defense area was 
added to the areas where flight plans are encouraged. 
It covers flights approaching the west coast from a 
distance greater than 20 nautical miles, between the 
border and the Canadian- 
United States border. 


Deputy Director Named 
For Office of Airports 


Appointment of Merle W. Hemphill as deputy 
director of the CAA Office of Airports has been an- 
nounced by D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics. 

Hemphill was first employed by the CAA in Sep- 
tember 1946, as assistant chief, airports division in 
region 3, with headquarters in Chicago. He was 
named chief of the airports division in the third 
region in August 1948. On January 1, 1950, he was 
chosen as one of the six men to participate in the 
CAA executive training program, an 8-month course 
of training in all CAA operations. 

Prior to his CAA employment, Hemphill served 
with the aviation division of the Navy Bureau of 


Yards and Docks. 
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